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Abstract—Information on behavioral 
variation among sympatric congeneric 
species is important for understand- 
ing the mechanisms that enable their 
coexistence. The aim of this study was 
to elucidate the characteristics of diur- 
nal vertical distribution of congeneric 
Sebastes inermis and S. ventricosus 
through observations during labora- 
tory experiments in 2011. When 25 
individuals of each species were accom- 
modated in a 1-kL tank, S. inermis 
stayed mainly at the bottom, whereas 
S. ventricosus actively swam 0-60 cm 
above the bottom. At various intraspe- 
cific densities, S. inermis were similarly 
distributed at the bottom, S. ventri- 
cosus were distributed more widely, 
and the frequency of individuals in 
the upper layers of water in the tank 
increased with density. These results 
indicate that the different behaviors 
of the 2 species make their coexistence 
possible without severe competition for 
microhabitats. 
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The genus Sebastes is widely distrib- 
uted, mainly in temperate to Arctic 
waters throughout the North Pacific 
(Hyde and Vetter, 2007), and many 
Sebastes species are important in 
fisheries. Sebastes species are often 
segregated between habitats, possibly 
because of interspecific competition 
(Larson, 1980) or an interspecific differ- 
ence in habitat preference (Richards, 
1986). Nonetheless, some congeneric 
Sebastes species do coexist (Matthews, 
1990; Benestan et al., 2021). Ecolog- 
ical differences would enable such 
closely related species to coexist (Love 
et al., 2002), but studies that focus on 
behavior between coexisting species 
have seldom been conducted (Tolim- 
ieri et al., 2009). Understanding of the 
mechanisms underlying species distri- 
bution is important for conservation 
and fisheries management (Williams 
and Ralston, 2002; Frid et al., 2018). 
Three species, Sebastes inermis, 
S. ventricosus, and S. cheni, which 
are widely distributed in the coastal 
waters of Japan, had long been 
regarded as a single species owing to 
their morphological similarities (Kai 


and Nakabo, 2008; Mohri et al., 2013). 
They were classified into 3 species in 
2008 on the basis of morphological and 
genetic differences (Kai and Nakabo, 
2008). Sebastes inermis has a higher 
dependence on shrimp as food (Akeda 
et al., 2012) and a slower growth rate 
(Kamimura et al., 2014) than the other 
2 species. These differences could possi- 
bly be attributed to interspecific behav- 
ioral differences. Local fishermen have 
suggested that the 3 species use differ- 
ent habitats, but so far the interspecific 
habitat variation has not been studied. 

The aim of this study was to clarify 
the behavioral characteristics of S. iner- 
mis and S. ventricosus under labora- 
tory conditions, by gaining insights into 
their habitat utilization and overlap. 
These 2 species are common in the Seto 
Inland Sea, in southwestern Japan, and 
the catch of these 2 species is usually 
much greater than that of S. cheni. We 
explored the following 2 hypotheses: 
1) the behavioral patterns or layers of 
vertical distribution differ between spe- 
cies and 2) the behavioral characteris- 
tics of each species do not change under 
various intraspecific densities. 
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Materials and methods 
Preparation and rearing methods 


The individuals of both species, S. inermis and S. ventri- 
cosus, used in the experiments of this study were caught 
with a small set net (known as T'subo-ami) in coastal areas 
from depths of approximately 5-8 m off Okino Island 
(34°09'13’N, 132°26’6”E) from March through May in 
2010 and 2011. Approximately 500 fish, with total lengths 
of 130-160 mm, were captured. The fish were initially kept 
in a 5-kL tank in the laboratory and fed commercial dry 
pellets (Otohime EP4', Marubeni Nisshin Feed Co. Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan) in the amount of 0.5% to 1% of the total 
mass of fish per day until December 2011. 

Before the experiments, we identified the species of 
caught individuals on the basis of their external charac- 
teristics (e.g., pectoral fin length, differences in body color, 
and the presence or absence of reddish irregular stripes 
and dots in the interorbital region; see Suppl. Fig. 1 [online 
only]) (Kai and Nakabo, 2008; Nakabo and Kai, 2013). 
The species identification was validated on the basis of 
meristic characters that were counted for 50 individuals 
(25 individuals for each species) after the experiments 
were completed. The numbers of anal fin rays, pectoral fin 
rays, gill rakers, and pored lateral line scales are usually 
7, 15, 35, and 40 in S. inermis and 7 or 8, 16, 37, and 46 in 
S. ventricosus, respectively (Kai and Nakabo, 2008). 


Experiment on behavior during coexistence 


To observe the distribution and behavior of S. inermis and 
S. ventricosus when they were allowed to coexist, we con- 
ducted an experiment in which individuals of the 2 species 
were accommodated in a 1-kL transparent tank and kept 
without feeding for 2 successive days (herein called the 
coexistence experiment). Twenty-five fish of each species 
(a total of 50 individuals) were accommodated in the tank. 
The experiment was carried out twice in 2011, on 28-29 
July (first trial) and 23-24 August (second trial). The fish 
used in the first trial were replaced with other individu- 
als for the second trial. The tank was filled with filtered 
seawater to a depth of 80 cm, and water was exchanged at 
a rate of 3.6 L/min. The water temperature ranged from 
24.2°C to 25.6°C and from 25.2°C to 26.0°C in the first 
and second trials, respectively. The intensity of illumina- 
tion above the water surface ranged from 37 to 40 lx, and 
the current velocity was <0.01 m/s in the tank during the 
period of the experiment. The depth of seawater in the 
tank was marked with white insulating tape every 20 cm 
from the bottom, and depth layers of seawater in the tank 
were defined, for the purposes of assessing vertical dis- 
tribution, as surface (0O—20 cm), subsurface (20—40 cm), 
medium (40-60 cm), and bottom (60—80 cm). 


‘ Mention of trade names or commercial companies is for identi- 
fication purposes only and does not imply endorsement by the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, NOAA. 


The behavior of the fish was recorded during the exper- 
iment by using a digital video camera (NV-GS70, Pana- 
sonic Holdings Corp., Kadoma, Japan, and DCR-PC350, 
Sony Group Corp., Tokyo, Japan). The recordings were 
made 9 times for a total of 90 min each day, with 10-min 
recordings from 3 viewing angles over the following 3 time 
periods: 0900-1000, 1300-1400, and 1700-1800 (Suppl. 
Fig. 2, Suppl. Video) (online only). A total of 18 video images 
per trial were used to count the number of individuals of 
each species distributed in each layer (Suppl. Fig. 1) (online 
only). The number of individuals of each species at each 
layer was counted 5 times at each angle. Additionally, indi- 
viduals distributed in the bottom layer with part or several 
parts of their body (e.g., caudal, pelvic, or anal fin or other 
ventral regions) in contact with the bottom of the tank 
were regarded as demersal individuals. 


Experiment on behavior at different densities 


To test whether or not the distribution pattern of each 
species changed at different densities, an experiment was 
conducted by using individuals of each species after being 
kept without feeding for 3 d (herein called the density 
experiment). For each species, 10 individuals (low density), 
25 individuals (medium density), and 50 individuals (high 
density) were accommodated in 3 circular 500-L tanks for 
observation. We used smaller tanks than those used in 
the coexistence experiment to make it easier to count the 
number of fish present. This strategy also accounted for 
the fact that none of the fish in the coexistence experiment 
appeared in the surface layer of their tanks. The tanks 
were filled with filtered seawater to a depth of 60 cm. The 
water conversion rate and illumination conditions were 
the same as those used in the coexistence experiment. 

The experiment on S. inermis was carried out twice in 
2011 for 2 consecutive days, on 21—22 November (first trial) 
and 24-25 November (second trial), with fish selected ran- 
domly for each trial. Similarly, the experiment on S. ven- 
tricosus was carried out in 2011 on 28—29 November (first 
trial) and 1-2 December (second trial). The water tem- 
perature ranged from 17.2°C to 18.7°C during the experi- 
ment. A line was drawn horizontally with a marker every 
20 cm from the bottom of each tank to divide the tank into 
3 depth layers: surface (0-20 cm), medium (20—40 cm), and 
bottom (40-60 cm). The layers where fish were distributed 
were observed visually, without the use of video record- 
ings. These observations were recorded during 2 time 
periods: 1100—1200 and 1300-1400. In each of the 3 tanks, 
fish were counted for each layer 5 times at approximately 
2-min intervals during each time period. 


Data analyses 


To compare the distribution patterns between species, 
nested multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was 
performed by using the percentage of individuals at each 
depth layer. The data were arcsine square-root trans- 
formed. In the coexistence experiment, the initial explan- 
atory variables were species and time of day, and trial 
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and date were used as random variables. In the density 
experiment, the initial explanatory variables were spe- 
cies and density, and trial was used as a random variable. 
Additionally, in the coexistence experiment, the propor- 
tion of demersal individuals in contact with the bottom 
was compared between species for each time period of 
each day by using Fisher’s exact test (Fisher, 1925). We 
conducted statistical analyses using R, vers. 4.1.0 (R Core 
Team, 2021). 


Results 
Coexistence experiment 


Almost all the S. inermis were distributed in the bottom 
layer, whereas S. ventricosus were distributed not only in 
the bottom layer but also in the medium and subsurface lay- 
ers (nested MANOVA: F gg=18.1, P<0.001) (Fig. 1). No indi- 
viduals of either species were observed in the surface layer. 
Time of day did not have a significant effect on where the 
fish were distributed (F’', ¢.=2.0, P=0.07). The proportion of 
demersal individuals in the bottom layer was significantly 
greater for S. inermis (818 of 1080 individuals counted) than 
for S. ventricosus (61 of 1300 individuals counted) (Fisher’s 
exact test: P<0.001, for all cases). Sebastes ventricosus 
swam actively, and a few individuals exhibited aggressive 
behavior toward other conspecific individuals. In contrast, 
S. inermis mostly lay on the bottom without moving and 


oO S. inermis tw S. ventricosus 
Surface 


Subsurface 
Medium 


Bottom 


10 20 30 40 
Number of individuals 


Figure 1 


Average number of individuals of Sebastes inermis and 
S. ventricosus observed in each layer of seawater in a 1-kL 
tank during 2 trials of an experiment conducted at the 
Fisheries and Ocean Technologies Center of the Hiroshima 
Prefectural Technology Research Institute in 2011: 
28-29 July (first trial) and 23-24 August (second trial). In 
this coexistence experiment, 25 individuals of each species 
were placed in the same tank. To assess vertical distribu- 
tion of fish, 4 depth layers of seawater in the tank were 
defined as follows: surface (0-20 cm), subsurface (20—40 
cm), medium (40—60 cm), and bottom (60—80 cm). The data 
presented are the averages from both trials. 


did not have aggressive behavior. Aggressive behavior of 
S. ventricosus toward S. inermis was rarely observed. 


Density experiment 


Regardless of the density of fish in their tank, S. inermis 
were distributed almost exclusively in the bottom layer, 
and few individuals were found at the medium and sur- 
face layers (Fig. 2). In contrast, S. ventricosus were dis- 
tributed more widely in the medium and surface layers, 
with a significant difference observed between species 
(nested MANOVA: F’, 936=578.7, P<0.001). The proportion 
of S. ventricosus distributed at the medium and surface 
layers was higher under greater densities, and the effect of 
density was also significant (Fy 934.=13.3, P<0.001). 


Discussion 


This study is the first to clarify the behavioral difference 
between S. inermis and S. ventricosus. When these 2 spe- 
cles were accommodated in the same tank, S. ventricosus 
clustered farther from the bottom and swam more actively 
than S. inermis. This tendency was commonly observed 
in the intraspecific density experiment, although the pro- 
portion of individuals of S. ventricosus at the medium and 


Proportion (%) 
N a (ep) ee) 
© © -) © 


© 


10 zo 50 10 


Number of individuals 


SW  ., ----” 


S. inermis S. ventricosus 


Figure 2 


Proportions of fish observed in layers of seawater in three 
500-L tanks, each with 10, 25, or 50 individuals of Sebastes 
inermis or S. ventricosus, during an experiment conducted 
at the Fisheries and Ocean Technologies Center of the 
Hiroshima Prefectural Technology Research Institute in 
2011. The density experiment was carried out in 2 tri- 
als for each species: S. inermis on 21-22 November and 
24-25 November and S. ventricosus on 28-29 November 
and 1—2 December. To assess vertical distribution of fish, 
3 depth layers of seawater in the tanks were defined as 
follows: surface (0O—20 cm), medium (20—40 cm), and bottom 
(40-60 cm), The data presented are the average propor- 
tions from both trials. 
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surface layers increased with increasing density. These 
results indicate that both species have species-specific 
behavioral patterns, regardless of the presence of the 
other species or the density of the same species. Therefore, 
the results support the 2 hypotheses. 

The difference in behaviors of S. inermis and S. ven- 
tricosus, with S. inermis being bottom dwelling and far 
less active in comparison to the constantly swimming 
S. ventricosus, may be related to their feeding habits. 
Both S. inermis and S. ventricosus are highly selective 
for shrimp; however, high selectivity for amphipods and 
mysids has been reported for S. ventricosus (Akeda et al., 
2012). Such prey may be more available for off-bottom 
individuals because the prey often appears in the water 
column (Sudo and Azeta, 1992). On the west coast of 
North America, Sebastes species that are distributed 
near the bottom of the seafloor mainly feed on benthic 
animals, whereas those distributed in the water column 
mainly feed on zooplankton (Brodeur and Pearcy, 1984; 
Hallacher and Roberts, 1985). 

Notably, S. inermis were less active and consumed 
less energy than S. ventricosus in our study. The amount 
of food intake may largely differ between the 2 spe- 
cies because S. inermis grow slower than S. ventricosus 
(Kamimura et al., 2014). Faster growth in S. ventri- 
cosus would require greater food consumption than that 
of S. inermis, and shoaling behavior, which has been 
observed only in S. ventricosus, may be advantageous 
for foraging efficiency (Pitcher et al., 1982). Addition- 
ally, it has been hypothesized that the swim bladder is 
more developed in S. ventricosus for hovering because the 
swim bladder is essential for buoyancy maintenance and, 
therefore, reduces the energy consumption of actively 
swimming fish (Schwebel et al., 2018). However, we could 
not detect any differences in the size of the swim blad- 
der between the 2 species, on the basis of photographs of 
5 individuals for each species (Suppl. Fig. 3) (online only) 
taken with a soft X-ray apparatus (MI100F, Haitex, Inc., 
Nagoya, Japan). As a result, we are unable to provide 
support for the previously mentioned hypothesis regard- 
ing swim bladder development. 

Johnson et al. (2003) observed the behaviors of 14 
Sebastes species in Alaska, using a remotely operated 
vehicle, and found that most species were not demersal 
and swam actively or hovered near the bottom. In our 
study, S. inermis exhibited demersal behavior, chiefly 
resting at the bottom. It should be noted that many spe- 
cies of the genus Sebastes have different distribution or 
swimming patterns during the day and night (Green and 
Starr, 2011; Hannah and Rankin, 2011). For example, 
S. cheni exhibit active swimming and vertical movement 
to the bottom and surface of the water column only at 
night (Sakurai et al., 2013). Sebastes inermis move to eel- 
grass beds at night and exhibit active feeding behavior 
(Shoji et al., 2017). Moreover, habitat use may change 
ontogenetically (Rooper et al., 2007). Future studies are 
expected to reveal the diel changes in habitat use, feed- 
ing activity, and behavioral patterns of S. inermis and 
S. ventricosus. 


Resumen 


La informacion sobre las variaciones en el comportamiento 
entre especies congéneres y simpatricas es importante 
para comprender los mecanismos que permiten su coex- 
istencia. El] objetivo de este estudio fue elucidar las carac- 
teristicas de la distribucién vertical diurna de las especies 
congéneres Sebastes inermis y S. ventricosus mediante 
observaciones realizadas durante experimentos de labora- 
torio en 2011. Cuando se alojaron 25 individuos de cada 
especie en un tanque de 1 kL, S. inermis permaneci6 prin- 
cipalmente en el fondo, mientras que S. ventricosus nad6 
activamente a 0-60 cm por encima del fondo. A distintas 
densidades intraespecificas, S. inermis se distribuy6 de 
forma similar en el fondo, S. ventricosus se distribuy6 mas 
ampliamente, y la frecuencia de individuos en las capas 
superiores del agua del tanque aumento con la densidad. 
Estos resultados indican que los diferentes comportamien- 
tos de las 2 especies hacen posible su coexistencia sin una 
competencia severa por los microhabitats. 
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Abstract—In this study, the species 
composition of bycatch in the shrimp 
bottom-trawl fishery off the Pacific 
coast of Guatemala was examined. 
In total, 15 species of elasmobranchs, 
including 13 ray species and 2 shark 
species, were recorded. Of these taxa, 
1 species is listed as critically endan- 
gered, 4 species are listed as near 
threatened, 7 species are listed as 
vulnerable, and 1 species is listed as a 
species of least concern by the Inter- 
national Union for Conservation of 
Nature. Currently, there is no official 
monitoring system for shrimp trawling 
in Guatemala; therefore, the abundance 
and biological characteristics of the 
elasmobranch species caught as bycatch 
are unknown. This information is lack- 
ing because only 5.5% of the registered 
elasmobranch bycatch was landed and 
traded for its economic value. 
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Worldwide, shrimp trawling has the 
highest discard rate of all fisher- 
ies (27% in 2005) (Kelleher, 2005). 
Although reducing bycatch is import- 
ant from both economic and man- 
agement standpoints, bycatch is 
economically valuable in developing 
countries and supports food secu- 
rity in many coastal communities 
(Gillett, 2010; Barreto et al., 2022). 
Nonetheless, in many Latin American 
countries, shrimp trawl fisheries are 
currently banned because they are 
unsustainable (TNC?). In Guatemala, 
cartilaginous and bony fish species 
are incidentally caught in the shrimp 
trawl fishery, which is still permitted. 
The species that are commercially 


1 TNC (The Nature Conservancy). 2018. 
Planificaci6n espacial marina del Pacifico 
de Guatemala, 108 p. Proyecto conser- 
vacion y uso sostenible de la biodiversidad 
en dreas protegidas marino-costeras. Min- 
isterio de Ambiente y Recursos Naturales, 
Consejo Nacional de Areas Protegidas, 
United Nations Development Programme, 
and Global Environment Facility. [Avail- 
able from TNC, 4245 North Fairfax Dr., 
Ste. 100, Arlington, VA 22203-1606. ] 


valuable are retained, and the others 
are discarded at sea. Shrimp trawling 
for 5 shrimp species and 1 prawn spe- 
cies is conducted on both the Pacific 
and Caribbean coasts of Guatemala 
(TNC’). In the 1980s and into the 
mid-1990s, 60 large vessels and about 
1500 artisanal vessels participated in 
this fishery. Between 1995 and 2000, 
a notable reduction in catch occurred 
and has continued to the present day. 
From 2010 through 20138, 750-1500 
metric tons (t) of shrimp (plus 250 t 
of bycatch species) were landed, but 
only 150 t of shrimp were landed from 
2014 through 2016. In 2016, bycatch 
(100 t) was greater than the catch of 
shrimp (50 t) (FAO, 2018). 

Ixquiac Cabrera (1998) identified 
148 species of bony fish and 11 spe- 
cies of elasmobranchs among the 
shrimp bycatch from the Pacific coast 
of Guatemala, although the study did 
not include a complete annual fishing 
cycle or information on the biological 
characteristics of incidentally caught 
elasmobranchs. Using data from 
both the artisanal and trawl fisher- 
ies operating on the continental shelf, 
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Ixquiac Cabrera et al.” constructed a catalog of batoid 
species present in the Pacific Ocean off Guatemala and 
reported 15 species from the families Dasyatidae, Mylio- 
batidae, Urotrygonidae, Rajidae, Rhinobatidae, and Nar- 
cinidae. Nonetheless, a notable information gap exists 
regarding the bycatch of the shrimp traw! fishery. In an 
effort to fill this gap, we developed a method to evaluate 
the bycatch of different shrimp trawlers. Some vessels 
systematically and voluntarily provided samples of their 
bycatch from each fishing trip so that the composition of 
the bycatch could be characterized. Through the results 
of this study, we provide herein a current description of 
the shrimp trawl fishery in Guatemala and characterize 
the species composition and biological characteristics of 
incidentally caught elasmobranchs. These data will aid 
in managing these species. 


Materials and methods 
Study area 


Bottom trawling is conducted along the Pacific coast of 
Guatemala within the exclusive economic zone (83,000 km?) 
between the 5- and 50-m isobaths (<30 km offshore) (TNC’). 
The low-temperature months are from January through 
March (28.6—29.1°C), and the high-temperature months are 
from April through December (29.2—30.2°C) (Ponce Hernan- 
dez, 2015). Therefore, the temperature of the sea surface in 
this region is quite stable throughout the year. 

The Directorate of Fisheries and Aquaculture Regulations 
(DIPESCA) of Guatemala conducts official inspections at 
the industrial landing sites of Puerto San José and Buena 
Vista. However, many trawlers and small vessels strategi- 
cally use the alternative artisanal landing zone of Las Lisas, 
which is located approximately 150 km from the industrial 
landing sites and has its own fish market. During the rainy 
season (May—October) when catches are high, fishermen are 
paid the best prices at Las Lisas. 


Monitoring of landings 


Crew members of the vessels included in this study volun- 
tarily collected and retained a portion of the organisms that 
are normally discarded at sea from each fishing trip. We then 
collected these retained organisms and used them to obtain 
biological data. Landings from 69 different fishing trips and 
8 different trawl vessels were documented in Las Lisas from 
2017 through 2022, and portions of elasmobranchs retained 
from the catches were sampled and photographed. Total 
length (for sharks, the natural extension of the caudal fin was 


* Ixquiac Cabrera, M., I. Franco, J. Lemus, S. Méndez, and 
A. Lépez-Roulet. 2010. Identificacién, abundancia, distribucién 
espacial de batoideos (rayas) en el Pacifico Guatemalteco, 41 p. 
Informe finale. Proyecto Fodecyt 34-2006. Fondo Nac. Cienc. 
Tecnol., Cent. Estud. Mar Acuic., and Organ. Conserv. Medio 
Ambiente, Guatemala City, Guatemala. [Available from Cent. 
Estud. Mar Acuic., Univ. San Carlos Guatem., Ciudad Universi- 
taria zona 12, Edificio T-14, 01012 Guatemala City, Guatemala.] 


used), disc width, disc length, and clasper length (in males) 
were recorded (to the nearest 0.5 cm). The maturity of males 
was verified by using clasper calcification. Eggs or embryos 
emerging from the cloaca in females were opportunistically 
recorded. In addition, trawler crews gathered the elasmo- 
branchs that were to be discarded and collected one sample 
(5—7 kg) per trip. Each discard specimen was photographed, 
measured, and identified following Compagno (2001), Ebert 
and Fowler (2015), and Ebert et al. (2021). For all species, 
we summarized the main morphological characteristics, 
sex ratio, and size at first maturity obtained from the lit- 
erature (Villavicencio Garyzar, 2000; Anislado-Tolentino 
and Robinson-Mendoza, 2001; Lopez, et al.?; Paydn et al., 
2011; Torres-Huerta*; Castellanos Betancourt et al., 2013; 
Pincay-Espinoza and Romero-Calcedo, 2014; Torres Palacios, 
2015; Vélez Tacuri, 2015; Carrera-Fernandez et al., 2019; 
Ronquillo Moreira, 2019; Jiménez Garcia, 2020), along with 
conservation status according to the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature (IUCN) Red List of Threatened 
Species (IUCN, 2022). Finally, length-frequency histograms 
were created for species for which data for more than 
30 individuals were collected. 


Results and discussion 
Fishing activity 


Five shrimp species, the seabob (Xiphopenaeus kroyeri), 
crystal shrimp (Penaeus brevirostris), yellowleg shrimp 
(P. californiensis), whiteleg shrimp (P. vannamei), and 
blue shrimp (P. stylirostris), and 1 prawn species, the 
pelagic red crab (Plewroncodes planipes), are harvested 
along the Pacific coast of Guatemala (TNC). Bony fish 
species, such as the bigmouth sanddab (Citharichthys 
gilberti), spotted rose snapper (Lutjanus guttatus), and 
Pacific sierra (Scomberomorus sierra) (Jolon-Morales 
et al.°), and shark species, such as the scalloped ham- 
merhead (Sphyrna lewini) (FUNMZ®), are also caught, 
landed, and marketed. From 2017 through 2022, 16 active 
shrimp trawlers, with an average of 5 crew members, 
average length of 18.66 m (13.00—22.87 m), average net 
registered weight of 22.37 t [4-87 t], and average gross 
registered weight of 70.49 t (14-170 t), operated in the 


3 Lépez, J., P. A. Mejia-Falla, and A. F Navia. 2009. Aspectos 
biol6gicos de la raya latigo Dasyatis longa (Pisces: Dasyati- 
dae) de la zona central del Pacifico colombiano. Doc. Téc. Fund. 
SQUALUS FS0109, 39 p. [Available from SQUALUS, Calle 10A 
No. 72-35, Cali 760001, Colombia.] 

* Torres-Huerta, A. M. 2012. Peces batoideos de la plataforma 
continental del Golfo de Tehuantepec, 68 p. Informe final. 
SNIB-CONABIO proyecto no. HJ031. Inst. Recur., Univ. Mar., 
Puerto Angel, Mexico. [Available from website.] 

> Jolon-Morales, M.R.,R. Sanchez-Castafieda, J. C. Villagran-Colén, 
C. Mechel, and H. A. Kinh. 2005. Estudio sobre los recursos pes- 
queros (de escama) en el Litoral Pacifico y Mar Caribe de Gua- 
temala, 128 p. Agencia Esp. Coop. Int. and Uni. Manejo Pesca 
Acuic., Guatemala City, Guatemala. 

6 FUNMZ (Fundacién Mundo Azul). 2023. Informe anual 2022, 25 p. 
FUNMZ, Guatemala City, Guatemala. [Available from website.] 
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region (Morales’). There are no closed seasons to reg- 
ulate commercial shrimp fishing; as a result, trawling 
is conducted year-round, although shrimp trawlers are 
more active during the rainy season (FUNCAGUA®). The 
shrimp trawling fleet requires 30-d permits granted by 
DIPESCA. Normally, trawling vessels work for 12—15 d at 
a time, and 4—5 trawl tows are conducted each day (3-4 h 
of operation in total per day). We observed that trawlers, 
preferring to reduce fuel costs, made partial landings in 
Las Lisas with the aid of smaller boats from the fishing 
community instead of returning to the official docks of 
Puerto San José and Buena Vista. 

A limited number of trained DIPESCA personnel are 
available to conduct inspections and collect data of commer- 
cial shrimp landings to control fishing activities along the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala; therefore, data are limited and 
unreliable. High staff turnover within DIPESCA has also 
resulted in unreported or irregularly reported catches and 
unreliable data. No monitoring programs currently record 
the additional organisms captured as bycatch in shrimp 
trawling activities. Information on bycatch off Guatemala is 
lacking, although turtles and marine mammals, in addition 


™ Morales, J. 2022. Personal commun. Dir. Fish. Aquac. Regul. Km. 
22 Carretera al Pacifico, Edificio la Ceiba, tercer nivel, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 

8 FUNCAGUA (Fundacion para la Conservacion del Agua de la 
Region Metropolitana de Guatemala). 2020. Clima en Guate- 
mala. [Available from website.] 
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to elasmobranchs, are known to be captured with shrimp 
trawling fishing gears. 


Landings 


In all, 43 trips (62.3% of trips) were conducted during the 
rainy season, and 26 trips (37.7% of trips) were conducted 
during the dry season. A total of 1330 elasmobranchs were 
recorded, belonging to 5 orders, 12 families, and 15 species. 
Of these 15 species, 1 species is listed as critically endan- 
gered, 4 species are listed as near threatened, 7 species 
are listed as vulnerable, and 1 species is listed as a species 
of least concern on the IUCN Red List (Table 1) UCN, 
2022). Overall, 73 elasmobranch individuals (5.5% of the 
total number of elasmobranchs recorded) were considered 
commercially valuable and sold. The bycatch mainly com- 
prised 3 ray species, the longtail stingray (Hypanus lon- 
gus), golden cownose ray (Rhinoptera steindachneri), and 
Pacific eagle ray (Aetobatus laticeps), and 2 shark species, 
the scalloped hammerhead and bull shark (Carcharhinus 
leucas). The fins of large sharks (>1 m in total length) were 
dried and marketed. 

Ten elasmobranch species were discarded (number of 
samples [n]=1257, 94.5% of the total number of individu- 
als recorded; Table 1). Of these 10 species, the vermiculate 
electric ray (Narcine vermiculata) (n=426) was the most 
abundant, followed by the Panamic stingray (Urotrygon 
aspidura) (n=397), whitesnout guitarfish (Pseudobatos 
leucorhynchus) (n=182), giant electric ray (N. entemedor) 


Table 1 


Number of samples (n), ratio of males (M) to females (F), size range, and status on the International Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources (IUCN) Red List of Threatened Species for elasmobranch species landed by shrimp trawlers in Las 
Lisas, Guatemala, during 2017-2022. Also noted is whether captured individuals of non-target species were traded in the market 
(bycatch) or had no commercial value and were returned to the sea dead or alive (discard). The measurement of size (MS) is either 
total length (TL) or disk width (DW). Sizes at first maturity are from the literature. No data (ND) on size at maturity were available 


in the literature for Rostroraja equatorialis. 


Sex ratio Average 


Size at first 
maturity (cm) 


Size range 


Discard or 


IUCN status Bycatch 


Males Females 


Species n (M:F) size (cm) (cm) 
Discard 
Discard 
Discard 
Discard 
Discard 
Bycatch 
Discard 
Discard 
Bycatch 
Bycatch 


Least concern 
Near threatened 
Vulnerable 
Vulnerable 
Near threatened 
Vulnerable 
Vulnerable 
Near threatened 
Critically endangered 
Near threatened 


6.0-39.3 11.6 11.6 
9.0-94.2 23.0 25.0 
18.0-63.4 51.2 43.5 
14.0-68 47.7 70.0 
10.0—29.2 16.5 16.0 
7.0-131.0 92.0 120.0 
26.0—57.0 46.8 50.0 
18.5—54.0 34.2 58.8 
42.0-54.0 170.0 190.0 
26.0—47.0 TAKS 71.8 


Narcine vermiculata 426 151:275 20.6 
Urotrygon aspidura 397 153:244 32.9 
Pseudobatos leucorhynchus 182 58:124 38.2 
Narcine entemedor 127 — 34:93 27.4 
Urotrygon chilensis 72 30:42 18.3 
Hypanus longus 38 9:29 62.8 
Zapteryx xyster 2 10:17 36.8 
Gymnura crebripunctata 22 15:7 34.9 
Sphyrna lewini 7 LO 49.8 
Rhinoptera steindachneri 0:15 39.2 


Aetobatus laticeps 0:2 41.1 
Rostroraja equatorialis 0:2 35.1 
Carcharhinus leucas 0:1 
Gymnura sp. 0:1 
Zapteryx sp. 1:0 


37.2—45.0 
32.7-37.5 
262.0 
38.0 
38.0 


83.2 
ND 
157.0 


83.2 
ND 
180.0 


Vulnerable 
Vulnerable 
Vulnerable 


Bycatch 
Discard 
Bycatch 
Discard 
Discard 
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(n=127]), blotched stingray (U. chilensis) (n=72), and long- 
tail stingray (n=38). Other species were represented by 
less than 30 individuals (Table 1). 

In this study, 13 ray species and 2 shark species were 
identified. About 90% of these species belong to 3 genera, 
Narcine, Urotrygon, and Pseudobatos, which accounted for 
41.6%, 35.3%, and 13.7% of the identified species, respec- 
tively. According to the distribution of sizes and sexes 
recorded for the most abundant species (Fig. 1), trawling 
could be affecting the breeding areas of the vermiculate 
electric ray, Panamic stingray, and blotched stingray. At the 
same time, this trawl fishing zone could be a breeding area 
for the whitesnout guitarfish, giant electric ray, and long- 
tail stingray. This probable breeding area extends along the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala, between the isobaths of 5 and 
50 m (TNC}), where trawling activities take place through- 
out the year. However, it is necessary to continue monitoring 
this fishery to be able to determine the extent and temporal- 
ity of this area according to the different species recorded. 

The biological characteristics shared by elasmobranch 
species (e.g., late sexual maturity and low fecundity) make 
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their populations vulnerable to instability when sub- 
jected to direct or incidental fishing pressure (Walker, 1992). 
The trawl nets used in the Pacific Ocean off Guatemala are 
not selective, although they have turtle excluding devices. 
The resulting bycatch is concerning because of the lack of 
records and data (Gillett, 2010), especially considering that 
bycatch exceeded the catch volume of targeted shrimp spe- 
cies in Guatemala in 2016 (FAO, 2018). 


Conservation and management 


In the General Law of Fisheries and Aquaculture of Gua- 
temala, rays are not included as target species in coastal 
fisheries (MAGA, 2002). In 2021, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Livestock, and Food, which oversees DIPESCA, 
approved the National Action Plan for the Conservation 
of Chondrichthyans of Guatemala by ministerial agree- 
ment (no. 280-2021) (MAGA, 2021) to investigate, man- 
age, and conserve chondrichthyan species in the exclusive 
economic zones of Guatemala in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Nonetheless, few studies on elasmobranchs that 


Be Male 
Female 


Disc width (cm) 


Figure 1 


Size—frequency distributions of elasmobranch species landed by shrimp trawlers as bycatch from 
2017 through 2022 in Las Lisas, Guatemala: (A) vermiculate electric ray (Narcine vermiculata), 
(B) Panamic stingray (Urotrygon aspidura), (C) whitesnout guitarfish (Pseudobatos leucorhyn- 
chus), (D) giant electric ray (N. entemedor), (E) blotched stingray (U. chilensis), and (F) longtail 
stingray (Hypanus longus). Histograms are based on the number of organisms sampled (7), not on 
the total number of individuals captured. The vertical lines indicate lengths at first maturity for 


males (M) and females (F). 
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are not commercially valuable, such as the Panamic sting- 
ray (Torres Palacios, 2015), which is listed as near threat- 
ened on the IUCN Red List (Kyne et al., 2020a), and the 
blotched stingray (Pincay-Espinoza and Romero-Calcedo, 
2014), which also is listed as near threatened on the IUCN 
Red List (Kyne et al., 2020b), have been done. Therefore, 
little information is available to inform management deci- 
sions. Indeed, the composition and volume of ray bycatch 
are often unknown, and no research or monitoring efforts 
are directed at this group of elasmobranch species. As 
such, the results of this study provide an important char- 
acterization of the species composition of elasmobranchs 
that are normally discarded as bycatch during shrimp 
trawling activities off Guatemala. 


Resumen 


Se examino la composicién especifica de la captura inci- 
dental en la pesqueria de arrastre de camaroén, en la 
costa del Pacifico de Guatemala. En total, se registraron 
15 especies de elasmobranquios, incluidas 13 especies de 
rayas y 2 especies de tiburones. De estos taxones, 1 espe- 
cie esta enlistada como en riesgo critico, 4 especies como 
casi amenazadas, 7 como vulnerables y 1 como de menor 
preocupacion por la Unién Internacional para la Con- 
servacion de la Naturaleza. Actualmente, no existe un 
sistema oficial de monitoreo de la pesca de arrastre de 
camar6én en Guatemala, por lo que se desconoce la abun- 
dancia y las caracteristicas biol6gicas de las especies de 
elasmobranquios capturadas incidentalmente. Se carece 
de esta informacion debido a que solo el 5.5% de la captura 
incidental de elasmobranquios registrada se desembarcé y 
comercializ6 por su valor econémico. 
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Abstract—Reproductive data collected 
through anatomical dissection, from 
48 female and 66 male tiger sharks 
(Galeocerdo cuvier) captured in the west- 
ern North Atlantic Ocean, were used to 
assess stage of maturity. The fork length 
(FL) of examined females and males 
ranged from 88 to 318 cm and from 84 to 
349 cm, respectively. Median length at 
maturity (L;,) was calculated by using 
binomial maturity data from dissections 
in addition to maturity assignments 
based on clasper condition examination 
of 320 males (46-280 cm FL) and pub- 
lished maturity data for 14 males (170— 
313 cm FL) and 28 females (242-312 cm 
FL). Further, sex-specific median age at 
maturity (A;,.) was calculated by using 
direct age estimates and the aforemen- 
tioned binomial maturity data from the 
dissected specimens. Females reached 
Ls) at 261.4 cm FL and A;, at 11.6 years. 
Males reached Lz, at 258.9 cm FL and 
Aso at 9.5 years. 
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The tiger shark (Galeocerdo cuvier) is 
a large, opportunistic predator that is 
common globally in warm temperate 
and tropical marine waters (Bigelow 
and Schroeder, 1948). Off the east coast 
of North America, within the western 
North Atlantic Ocean (WNA), the spe- 
cies ranges from Nova Scotia, Canada, 
to Texas, including in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea (Kohler 
and Turner, 2019). 

In the WNA, tiger sharks are com- 
monly caught in commercial and rec- 
reational fisheries but are usually 
released alive (Natanson et al., 1999). 
The WNA had an increase in recre- 
ational shark fishing in the 1970s, fol- 
lowed by the expansion of the directed 
shark fishery in the 1980s (Stone 
et al., 1998); these fisheries peaked 
in the late 1980s, after which abun- 
dance of tiger sharks declined by an 
estimated 80% into the early 1990s 
(Musick et al., 1993). After the imple- 
mentation of the National Marine 
Fisheries Service Shark Management 
Plan in 1993, increases in tiger shark 


abundance were observed throughout 
the late 1990s and 2000s (Peterson, 
2017). Although information is avail- 
able on various aspects of the biology 
of tiger sharks, such as diet and growth 
dynamics, and the size of the smallest 
mature fish in the sample or size at 
maturity has been reported from sev- 
eral studies (Springer, 1960; Clark and 
von Schmidt, 1965; Branstetter et al., 
1987; Castro, 2011), median length and 
age at maturity (L;, and A;,)) have not 
been calculated for this species. 
Information pertaining to the repro- 
ductive biology of tiger sharks is 
largely limited to reports of examined 
specimens or anecdotal observations 
included in other studies (e.g., Bigelow 
and Schroeder, 1948; Springer, 1960; 
Clark and von Schmidt, 1965). For 
example, worldwide, female tiger sharks 
are thought to reproduce biennially 
and reported brood sizes range from 6 
to 104 embryos, although most com- 
monly they have a brood size of 30- 
40 embryos (Springer, 1938; Baughman 
and Springer, 1950; Rivera-Lopez, 1970; 
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Dodrill, 1977; Applegate et al., 1979; Simpfendorfer, 1992; 
Castro, 2011). Simpfendorfer (1992) found a significant rela- 
tionship between litter size and maternal length, a result 
that, along with the possibility of spontaneous abortion due 
to capture, may explain the smaller litter sizes occasionally 
observed. 

Reliable estimates of L;,) and As, are critical to gaining a 
complete understanding of ontogenetic shifts in behavior, 
migratory patterns, diet, and habitat utilization, including 
identification of pupping, nursery, and mating areas (e.g., 
Natanson et al., 2020). Of equal, and perhaps greater impor- 
tance, is an understanding of the reproductive potential of 
the population and how long it will take an exploited pop- 
ulation to rebuild under different management strategies. 
Reproductive information on the tiger shark in the WNA 
is primarily from Branstetter et al. (1987), who reported 
that maturity occurs at approximately 256.9-261.1*" cm 
fork length (FL) and 252.6* cm FL for females and males, 
respectively. Although size at maturity was not mentioned 
as different between the areas, ages at maturity differed 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the rest of the WNA because 
of growth rate differences in that study. 

Shields (2018) studied the maturation of the tiger shark 
in the WNA, using plasma hormone concentrations sup- 
plemented by clasper calcification and ultrasonography 
methods for males and females, respectively. She reported 
that males mature between 210.2* and 244.2* cm FL 
and females mature between 218.7* and 252.6* cm FL, 
ranges that fall below those reported by Branstetter et al. 
(1987) for tiger sharks from this region. However, this dif- 
ference in length at maturity could be related to differ- 
ences between the 2 studies in the methods used to assess 
maturity (dissection versus noninvasive sampling), as the 
hormonal methods have yet to be validated. Although it is 
possible that size at maturity for tiger sharks has changed 
over the 3 decades separating the 2 studies, direct com- 
parison between maturity estimates through the use of 
lethal (anatomical dissection) and nonlethal (sex steroid 
analysis) methods cannot be made until it has been val- 
idated that both sampling strategies accurately assign 
maturity status. For example, sperm has been observed in 
the tiger shark prior to maturation of requisite secondary 
sex characteristics, such as calcified claspers (Clark and 
von Schmidt, 1965). Although a metric, such as sex steroid 
concentration, from a nonlethal method could indicate the 
commencement of spermatogenesis, an immature male 
would not be capable of copulation without possessing 
calcified claspers. Similarly, a female could be undergoing 
vitellogenesis prior to the maturation of the reproductive 
tract and be erroneously considered mature through the 
use of sex steroid analysis when actually incapable of 
reproducing. 

In this study, we updated the reproductive parameters 
of both male and female tiger sharks from the WNA, using 
measurements obtained through anatomical dissection. 
Additionally, we produced sex-specific, quantitatively 


1 An asterisk (*) denotes that the fork length has been converted 
from a total length. 


derived estimates of L;,) and As, for the tiger shark that 
can be used to generate maturity schedules, which are a 
vital component of age-structured stock assessments. 


Materials and methods 


Tiger shark specimens were collected by using rod and 
reel during recreational fishing tournaments or longline 
gear during research surveys and commercial fishing 
operations. Upon landing, FL was measured (in centi- 
meters) over the body (OTB) (Natanson et al., in press) 
from the tip of the snout to the fork in the caudal fin. Sex 
was assigned to all individuals on the basis of the pres- 
ence or absence of claspers. Selected moribund or dead 
individuals were dissected to collect a suite of reproduc- 
tive data upon which maturity status was assigned. All 
dissections were conducted by biologists from the Apex 
Predators Program, NOAA Northeast Fisheries Science 
Center, all of whom are experienced with reproductive 
dissection methods, using a standardized sampling pro- 
tocol. We used standardized terminology for anatomical 
measurements from Hamlett (1999) and Hamlett and 
Koob (1999). 

Because of difficulty in obtaining accurate weights for 
tissues collected aboard vessels, we relied upon linear mea- 
surements of various tissues within reproductive tracts 
and direct observation of external sexual characters (i.e., 
clasper condition) to assess the maturity of tiger sharks. 
All internal measurements (in millimeters) were taken 
from the right side of each shark at the widest portion of 
the organ and following the protocols detailed in Natanson 
and Gervelis (2013). For females, internal measurements 
included the anterior oviduct width, oviducal gland width, 
uterus width and length, ovary width and length, and 
diameter of the largest yolked oocyte. Internal measure- 
ments taken from male specimens included testis diame- 
ter and length, epididymis width, and ampulla epididymis 
width. Additionally, when functional, the right siphon sac 
length was measured. Siphon sacs are blind sacs between 
the dermis and the abdominal musculature and are requi- 
site reproductive structures that are only functional when 
a male is mature or reaching a mature state. Further, the 
outer clasper length from the insertion to the posterior tip 
was measured and clasper condition was noted (i.e., uncal- 
cified, transitional, or calcified). Assignment of male matu- 
rity for our study required fully calcified claspers that freely 
rotated 180° from their natural position and rhipidions 
that could be readily splayed opened (e.g., Clark and von 
Schmidt, 1965). Males that were approaching maturity as 
indicated by elongating yet flaccid claspers were considered 
to be transitional and classified as immature. 

Pregnant and postpartum females, as indicated by the 
presence of embryos within the uteri or distended uteri, 
were assigned a mature status. Those that had given birth, 
with indications of recovery, were considered mature and 
in a resting (reproductively inactive) stage (Castro, 2009). 
Assignment of female maturity required ovaries capable of 
producing vitellogenic follicles and a fully developed 
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reproductive tract (i.e., ovary, oviducts, oviducal glands, 
and uteri). Morphometric measurements of the reproduc- 
tive organs of both sexes were plotted against FL to show 
how growth of the reproductive organs changed as an indi- 
vidual approached maturity. In most cases, determination 
of stage was made during dissection by using these crite- 
ria. For specimens that were not classified at the time of 
dissection, maturity status was later assigned by using the 
relationships between FL and organ measurements and 
the detailed notes taken at dissection. This process helped 
differentiate maturing or transitional nulliparous females 
from those that were truly mature. 

Because of the overall small sample size and limited 
data for specific size classes, additional maturity data 
were obtained from the literature and used for analyses 
of Ls). All published data were carefully scrutinized to 
ensure that we agreed with the author’s criteria for matu- 
rity and that the measured (i.e., not estimated) length and 
maturity status of individuals were explicitly stated. Pub- 
lished values originally reported in straight total length 
(TLopp) were converted to FLorp by using a conversion 
from Natanson et al. (in press): 


TL gre = 11.90 a 1.18('Lors=), 


coefficient of determination (r7)=0.996, 
number of samples (n)=605. 


Converted values are denoted with an asterisk through- 
out the text. All measurements are presented in Flor, 
unless otherwise noted. Additional maturity data were 
obtained from live males tagged and released during 
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bottom longline surveys conducted by the NOAA South- 
east Fisheries Science Center between July and Septem- 
ber off the east coast of Florida and in the northern Gulf of 
Mexico, with maturity status assigned solely on the basis 
of clasper condition. 

For both sexes, L;, was estimated by using logistic 
regression fit to measured length and binomial maturity 
data (i.e., O=immature, and 1=mature). Similarly, A;) was 
estimated by using a subset of the binomial maturity 
data that had corresponding ages from Kneebone et al. 
(2008), as both studies used many of the same specimens. 
Logistic models were fit to data for each sex separately 
through maximum likelihood methods by using func- 
tions available in R (vers. 4.1.3; R Core Team, 2022) as 
per Natanson et al. (2020). Confidence intervals (CIs) of 
95% around L;, and As, were bootstrapped from fits of a 
binomial generalized linear model to 1000 resamples of 
the maturity data (Harry et al., 2013) by using the boot 
package (vers. 1.3-28.1; Canty and Ripley, 2022) in R. For 
all models, normalized diagnostic plots of the residuals 
were examined visually to evaluate the appropriateness 
of model assumptions (Zuur et al., 2010). 


Results 


Dissections were conducted on 66 female and 48 male tiger 
sharks to assess their state of maturity and reproductive 
condition. Females and males ranged in size from 84.0 to 
349.2 cm FL and from 88.3 to 318.0 cm FL, respectively 
(Fig. 1). The majority of specimens were collected between 
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Figure 1 


Size-frequency histogram for female and male tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) caught 
in waters from Massachusetts down along the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico, 
between 1974 and 2019, and examined for reproductive condition. 
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1974 and 2019 from recreational anglers at shark fishing 
tournaments (60% of sexes combined, 59% of females, and 
60% of males) and between May and June (78% of females 
and 85% of males) along the East Coast between Massa- 
chusetts and the west coast of Florida (Fig. 2). Females 
were caught from March through September, and males 
were caught from March through August. 


Females 


Among the females dissected, immature (n=50) and mature 
(n=16) specimens had size ranges of 84.0—-279.4 cm FL and 
270.0—349.2 cm FL, respectively. Results of regression anal- 
yses relating FL to reproductive organ measurements indi- 
cate that ovary width (F=393.61, P<0.01, r?=0.87), ovary 
length (F=177.19, P<0.01, r’=0.74), and uterus length 
(F=100.22, P<0.01, r7=0.79) were not of value in assessing 
maturity as their relationships were linear and therefore 
isometric. The relationships between FL and anterior ovi- 
duct width (F=278.89, P<0.01, r?=0.82; Fig. 3), oviducal 
gland width (F'=847.35, P<0.01, r7=0.93; Fig. 4), and uterus 
width (F=401.14, P<0.01, r?=0.87; Fig. 5) were best fit with 
an exponential model and had inflection points at approxi- 
mately 250 cm FL, indicating their utility for defining onset 
of maturation. 

Immature females were characterized by undeveloped 
ovaries embedded within the epigonal organs, with the 
right ovary containing numerous macroscopically visible 
yet undeveloped oocytes that were white to clear in color. 
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The left ovary appeared inactive in all specimens and 
remained undeveloped through ontogeny. The anterior 
oviduct was thin and tubular, and the immature oviducal 
gland presented as a slight but discrete widening approxi- 
mately midway along the length of the anterior oviduct. In 
the smallest individuals, the uteri were not differentiated 
from the anterior and posterior oviducts and were only 
slightly differentiated from the rest of the reproductive 
tract prior to onset of maturation. 

The transitional length range, where individuals are 
approaching maturity, is bracketed by the sizes of the 
smallest mature female and largest immature female. 
The smallest mature female in our sample was 270.0 cm FL, 
which is substantially larger than the smallest mature 
shark from the literature at 241.6* cm FL (Clark and 
von Schmidt, 1965). The largest immature female in our 
sample was 279.4 cm FL. Maximum follicle diameter in 
the transitional range was 7.5-14 mm (Table 1). Mea- 
surements from transitional individuals overlap those of 
mature and immature individuals, and variation in the 
development rates of different organs make it difficult to 
differentiate maturity from only one organ. However, ante- 
rior oviduct and oviducal gland sizes greater than 18.6 
and 69.1 mm, respectively, could be considered to be from 
mature females and those below 4.0 and 25.0 mm, respec- 
tively, could be considered to be from immature females 
with reasonable certainty (Table 1). 

Mature females ranged from 270.0 to 349.2 cm FL (n=16). 
Of those sampled, 1 specimen was pregnant, 7 sharks were 
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Figure 2 


Map of the capture locations for tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) collected in the western 
North Atlantic Ocean, between 1974 and 2019, and examined for reproductive condition. 
Black diamonds represent the general locations where a total of 61 individuals were 
caught during 10 shark tournaments in the U.S. Northeast. 
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Fork length (cm) 


Figure 3 


Relationship of anterior oviduct width (in millimeters) to fork length (FL, in centime- 
ters) for female tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) (n=63) caught in waters from Massa- 
chusetts down along the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 
2019. Anterior oviduct width (mm) = exp(0.0637934 + (0.000022 x FL? (cm))). 


postpartum, and 8 females had just reached maturity or 
were resting. The pregnant female was 312.4 cm FL and was 
caught in June in the Gulf of Mexico with 19 embryos in 
each uterus. Postpartum females ranged in F'L from 292.0 to 
325.0 cm and were caught in June (n=1), July (n=5), and 
August (n=1). Five of the postpartum sharks were caught 
between Long Island, New York, and southern Massachu- 
setts, and single individuals were caught off New Jersey and 
North Carolina and at an unknown location. Four of the 5 
postpartum sharks were noted to be recently postpartum on 
the basis of the observation of flocculent materials in the 
uterus or organ condition (e.g., flaccid uteri), and no detailed 
information was available for the fifth one. 


Males 


Males that were dissected ranged in size from 88.3 to 
318.0 cm FL. Immature (n=40) and mature (n=8) males 
had size ranges of 88.3—270.0 cm FL and 274.0-318.0 cm 
FL, respectively. The relationships between FL and tes- 
tis length (F=273.52, P<0.01, r7=0.87) and testes diam- 
eter (F=164.31, P<0.01, r?=0.80) were significant but 
isometric and therefore not reliable in assigning matu- 
rity. The relationships between FL and epididymis width 
(F=112.78, P<0.01, r*=0.75) and ampulla epididymis 
width (F=108.43, P<0.01, r?=0.73) were exponential and 
also significant; however, there were no distinct inflection 


points to indicate onset of maturity, and the widths of both 
organs vary widely at larger body sizes because of known 
seasonal regression and recrudescence of these tissues. 
Hence, these measures were also considered of minimal 
value in assessing maturity. 

There was a significant exponential relationship between 
FL and clasper length (F=1336.43, P<0.01, r7=0.97; Fig. 6) 
with an abrupt inflection point indicative of the onset of 
maturation. Clasper length gradually increased in size rela- 
tive to FL until approximately 225 cm FL, when the clasper 
length increased more rapidly in growth, particularly 
after 250 cm FL; however, the small sample size for sharks 
in this length range makes interpretation difficult (Fig. 6). 
Claspers were not completely calcified until they were 
over 200 mm in length, although clasper size was not 
entirely indicative of calcification status or maturity. The 
smallest fully calcified clasper was 210 mm on a 290-cm-F'L 
male. In contrast, claspers on 4 males ranging from 268 to 
297 cm FL were large (217-235 mm), but these males 
were considered immature because of incomplete clasper 
calcification. The siphon sacs were only partially formed 
until a male had reached approximately 200 cm FL, at 
which point siphon sac length grew isometrically with 
body length (Fig. 7). Although the measurements of clasper 
length and siphon sac length had some overlap between 
stages, claspers greater than 225 mm and siphon sacs 
greater than 430 mm could safely be considered to be from 
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Figure 4 


Relationship of oviducal gland width (in millimeters) to fork length (FL, in centimeters) 
for female tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) (n=63) caught in waters from Massachusetts 
down along the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 2019. Ouvi- 
ducal gland width (mm) = 1/(0.0747339 — (0.128163 x InF'L (cm))). 
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Figure 5 


Relationship of uterus width (in millimeters) to fork length (FL, in centimeters) for 
female tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) (n=63) caught in waters from Massachusetts 
down along the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 2019. 
Uterus width (mm) = exp(0.285987 + (0.00038 x FL? (cm))). 
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Table 1 


Comparison of measurements of female reproductive organs by stage for tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) collected in the western 
North Atlantic Ocean from 1974 through 2019. Stages are based on information from dissection. The measurements of the anterior 


oviduct, oviducal gland, and uterus are widths. FL=fork length; n=number of samples. 


Anterior oviduct 


Size range 
Maturity Stage 


1.0-18.6 43 
4.0-16.4 7 


Immature Juvenile <270.0 4.0 
Immature Transitional 2270.0 to 10.5 
<279.4 


Mature Adult 2279.4 14.5 9.0-21.1 13 
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(mm) Oviducal gland (mm) 


(cm FL) Median Range n Median 


50.0 


68.5 


Ovarian follicle 


Uterus (mm) diameter (mm) 


Range 71 Median Range n Median Range n 


5.0-67.0 43 4.0 
25.0-69.1 7 22.4 


1.8-28.0 43 5.0 
13.0-40.0 7 9.6 


0.4-14.0 41 
7.0-14.0 6 
40.0-90.0 13 50.0 


15.5-155.0 138 10.0 6.0-14.7 13 


200.0 250.0 300.0 350.0 400.0 


Fork length (cm) 


Figure 6 


Relationship of left outer clasper length (in millimeters) to fork length (FL, in centime- 
ters) for male tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) (n=48) caught in waters from Massachu- 
setts down along the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 2014. 
Left clasper length (mm) = 1/(-0.192966 + (6.85822/FL (cm))). 


mature fish, and those less than 210.0 and 390.0 mm, 
respectively, could be considered to be from immature fish, 
particularly if there was information on clasper calcifica- 
tion (Table 2). 

Because of a lack of samples in the size range at which 
male tiger sharks appear to be maturing, the exact size 
range at which transition occurred could not be defined 
from dissection data alone. We therefore examined data 
for 325 males, collected during Southeast Fisheries Sci- 
ence Center bottom longline surveys (n=322) or discussed 


in the literature (n=3; Shields, 2018), that were staged 
on the basis of clasper condition alone. The fork lengths 
for 3 of these males (184.0, 210.2*, and 217.0 cm) were 
unrealistically low compared to dissection and published 
data and were therefore excluded from the ogive analy- 
sis. The remaining data indicate a lower size at maturity 
(232.0 cm FL) than previously published values, expand- 
ing the transitional maturity range to 232-280 cm FL, 
which is based on the size of the largest immature shark 
with uncalcified claspers (280 cm F'L). 
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Figure 7 
Relationship of siphon sac length (in millimeters) to fork length (in centimeters) for 


male tiger sharks (Galeocerdo cuvier) caught in waters from Massachusetts down along 
the Atlantic coast and into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 2014. 


Table 2 


Comparison of length measurements of male reproductive organs by stage for tiger sharks (Galeocerdo 
cuvier) collected in the western North Atlantic Ocean from 1974 through 2019. Stages are based on infor- 
mation from dissection. Only one sample was determined to be in the transitional stage on the basis of our 
definition of the stage; therefore, data for this stage are not shown. FL=fork length; n=number of samples. 


Left clasper (mm) 


Size range 


Maturity Stage (cm FL) Median 
<274.0 50.0 


2280.0 220.0 


Immature Juvenile 
Mature Adult 


Median length and age at maturity 


Data for the Ls) analysis included the 320 males (46.0- 
280.0 cm FL) staged on the basis of clasper condition. To 
fill in other important size classes for which data were 
limited or missing, we also included data from 42 tiger 
sharks (14 males and 28 females, 170.4*—312.8* cm FL 
and 241.6*—311.9* cm FL, respectively) obtained from 
5 publications (Clark and von Schmidt, 1965; Rivera-Lopez, 
1970; Dodrill, 1977; Branstetter et al., 1987; Castro, 2011). 
Combining all data sources, the estimated L;, for females 
was 261.4 cm FL (95% CI: 251.6—270.6 cm FL) (Fig. 8A). 
For males, the estimated L;) was 258.9 cm FL (95% CI: 


Range n 


19.0—225.0 40 25.0 
210.0—250.0 7 480.0 


Siphon sac (mm) 


Median Range 


0.0—430.0 
390.0—660.0 


247.9-269.8 cm FL) (Fig. 8B). The A;, for females esti- 
mated by using direct age data was 11.5 years (95% CI: 
10.2-14.2 years) (Fig. 9A). For males, the estimated A;, 
was 9.5 years (95% CI: 8.6—12.3 years) (Fig. 9B). 


Discussion 


The data presented herein represent the largest compila- 
tion of reproductive samples for tiger sharks thus far avail- 
able for this species in the WNA. Unfortunately, sampling 
issues common for large migratory species create limita- 
tions to these data. It is difficult to obtain an adequate 
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Figure 8 


Maturity ogives based on length for (A) female and (B) male tiger sharks (Galeo- 
cerdo cuvier) caught in waters from Massachusetts down along the Atlantic coast 
and into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 2019. The horizontal and verti- 
cal lines indicate median size at 50% maturity. The dotted curved lines are 95% 
confidence intervals. Females: Probability mature = exp(—18.86125 + (0.07216 x 
FL (cm)))/(1 + exp(-18.86125 + (0.07216 x FL (cm)))). Males: Probability mature = 
exp(—19.17472 + (0.07406 x FL (cm)))/(1 + exp(-19.17472 + (0.07406 x FL (cm)))). 


FL=fork length. 


number of samples from all sizes and reproductive stages of 
a migratory shark, as access is often limited to shore-based 
or fishery-dependent sampling. Tiger sharks are known to 
be highly migratory and to have discrete pupping areas 
(Driggers et al., 2008; Kohler and Turner, 2019). Young tiger 
sharks are thought to be primarily coastal, and results from 
recent studies indicate that mature tiger sharks of both 
sexes are highly migratory (Hammerschlag et al., 2012; Lea 
et al., 2015; Rooker et al., 2019). 

Our study was very fishery dependent. Over 60% of 
the sharks dissected were caught on recreational and 
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commercial vessels that were primarily 
in coastal waters. Fishing location likely 
limits the catch to mostly juveniles, as 
seen in this study. The smaller sample 
size of the maturing and mature fish 
was likely influenced by catch location 
and the effects of a commercial fishery 
that caused an 80% decline in the popu- 
lation in the 1990s (Musick et al., 1993), 
and the limited number of these fish 
may bias the sample. We attempted to 
mitigate this issue by adding data from 
published studies and research surveys, 
although the coastal nature of these 
surveys is very similar to the locations 
of recreational and commercial fishing. 
Despite these sampling limitations, our 
data encompass the full known size 
range of the tiger shark (Fig. 1) and the 
coastal geographic coverage of the WNA 
(Fig. 2); therefore, our estimates repre- 
sent the portion of the tiger shark popu- 
lation in this region. 

The size of the smallest mature 
female in our sample (270.0 cm FL) 
is within the range of worldwide esti- 
mates for the tiger shark (220.4—286.5* 
cm FL) (Kauffman, 1950; Fourmanoir, 
1961; Stevens, 1984; Simpfendorfer, 
1992; Whitney and Cowe, 2007; Shields, 
2018). Incorporating data from other 
trusted sources into our ogive analy- 
sis decreased the size of the smallest 
mature female to 241.6* cm FL, pre- 
sented by Clark and von Schmidt (1965), 
resulted in a range that more accurately 
represents the species in the WNA and 
improved ogive analysis. 

It is interesting to note that more 
recent data contain information on sev- 
eral mature males that were substan- 
tially smaller than the smallest size 
estimates for mature males presented 
in Branstetter et al. (1987) (252.6* cm 
FL). Aside from the 3 males with fork 
lengths that were not used in our ogive 
(from surveys: 184.0 and 217.0 cm; from 
Shields, 2018: 210.2* cm), an additional 
4 males (232.0—-248.0 cm) from this study were staged 
mature at sizes less than those presented in the litera- 
ture (Stevens, 1984; Branstetter et al., 1987; Whitney 
and Crow, 2007; Shields, 2018). The lengths of the latter 
4 males were within the parameters of the dissection 
data and were included in the ogive. Alternatively, the 
size of the smallest mature female in our study was much 
higher than previously reported for this species in the 
WNA by Clark and von Schmidt (1965). Although these 
differences could be due to a response to environmental 
and fishing pressure affecting the size at maturation of 
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Figure 9 


Age ogives based on length for (A) female and (B) male tiger sharks (Galeocerdo 
cuvier) caught in waters from Massachusetts down along the Atlantic coast and 
into the Gulf of Mexico between 1974 and 2019. The horizontal and vertical 
lines indicate median size at 50% maturity. The dotted curved lines are 95% 
confidence intervals. Females: Probability mature = exp(—8.1803 + (0.6947 x age 
(years)))/(1+ exp(—8.1803 + (0.6947 x age (years)))). Males: Probability mature = 
exp(-19.906 + (2.097 x age (years)))/(1 + exp(—19.906 + (2.097 x age (years)))). 


the tiger shark over time, they could also be due to sam- 
pling bias as discussed previously. 

As is commonly the case for males, use of a combination of 
clasper length and stage of calcification is the most accurate 
method of determining maturity, and it is nonlethal (Clark 
and von Schmidt, 1965; Natanson and Gervelis, 2013). 
Mature males have rigid claspers, with the ability of the 
clasper to rotate freely and of the rhipidion to splay, whereas 
immature males have soft or plastic claspers that do not 
easily open or rotate (Clark and von Schmidt, 1965). Clasper 
calcification appears to be the last phase of maturation for 
the tiger shark on the basis of males that did not have fully 
rigid claspers having all of their other reproductive organs 
be visibly mature. Either the internal reproductive organs 
of the male tiger shark grew isometrically or there was no 
distinct inflection in their measurement, making them of 


little value in quantitatively assessing 
maturity. In contrast, there was a very 
distinct inflection in siphon sac length 
at approximately 250 cm FL. The dis- 
tinct siphon sac inflection has also been 
observed in the shortfin mako (Usurus 
oxyrinchus) and the porbeagle (Lamna 
nasus) (senior author, unpubl. data). 
Because of the presence of external repro- 
ductive organs in males, and the tendency 
for clasper calcification to be the last stage 
of maturation, assessing clasper condition 
is a viable alternative to lethal sampling. 
Nonlethal hormonal studies, however, 
still need to be validated, for both sexes, 
but particularly for females who have 
no external reproductive organs and go 
through several distinct stages. 

Determining maturity from individual 
organ measurements can be complex. 
Quantitative overlap between organ 
measurements occurs between stages 
(Tables 1 and 2), and there is variation 
in organ growth between individuals. 
The internal reproductive organs of the 
female tiger shark were of varying use 
as indicators of maturity; therefore, the 
results from using one organ as an indi- 
cator of maturity could be misleading. 
Additionally, there is overlap in the mea- 
surements of individual reproductive 
organs between stages; in the transitional 
stage, maturity is particularly difficult to 
determine from examination of a single 
organ (Tables 1 and 2). Overlap in mea- 
surements between maturity stages is 
not uncommon and has been found in the 
sandbar shark (Carcharhinus plumbeus) 
and the common thresher shark (Alopias 
vulpinus) (Baremore and Hale, 2012; 
Natanson and Gervelis, 2013), among 
others. It is best to use a combination of 
observations and measurements when 
assessing maturity (Baremore and Hale, 2012); however, if 
that is not possible, measurements from multiple reproduc- 
tive organs need to be examined in concert. Additionally, the 
relationship of organ development to body length is species 
specific (e.g., in female common thresher sharks, measure- 
ments of all internal reproductive organs except the ovidu- 
cal gland had an inflection [Natanson and Gervelis, 2013], 
but in the study described herein, the oviducal gland width 
did have an inflection). Although clasper development and 
calcification appear to be consistent indicators of maturity 
among species, a full analysis of species reproduction for 
both sexes is vital in determining maturity. 

The estimates of L;, and As, for the tiger shark provide 
information for management of this species and improve 
on previous information. Using updated reproductive data 
and direct estimates from paired ages and maturities, we 
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have refined the estimates and present A;, as 11.5 and 
9.5 years for females and males, respectively. These esti- 
mates are similar to those of Kneebone et al. (2008), who 
estimated that the smallest mature female and male tiger 
sharks reached maturity at the age of 10 years on the 
basis of their validated growth curves and maturity esti- 
mates from Branstetter et al. (1987). 

Brood size information was limited in this study to 1 shark 
with 38 young, but data from the WNA indicate a range 
of 18—70 young (Springer, 1938; Baughman and Springer, 
1950; Dodrill, 1977; Castro, 2011). Worldwide, estimates of 
brood size reach 104 young (Applegate et al., 1979). 


Conclusions 


We examined the reproductive characteristics of the tiger 
shark in the WNA. Results of our analysis indicate that 
the values of Z;) and As) are similar to sizes and ages of 
the smallest mature individuals found in previous studies 
(Springer, 1960; Clark and von Schmidt, 1965; Branstetter 
et al., 1987; Kneebone et al., 2008; Castro 2011; Shields, 
2018). Females reached L;, at 261.4 cm FL and Azp at 
11.6 years. Males reached L;,) at 258.9 cm FL and Azo 
at 9.5 years. This information can be used for input into 
species management in terms of maturity schedules and 
reproductive potential. These data are also useful in 
essential fish habitat analyses that may lead to manage- 
ment through the use of open and closed areas. 


Resumen 


Para evaluar el estado de madurez de tibur6én tigre 
(Galeocerdo cuvier), se utilizaron datos reproductivos 
colectados mediante diseccién anatémica de 48 hembras 
y 66 machos capturados en el océano Atlantico noroeste. 
La longitud furcal (FL) de las hembras y machos exam- 
inados varié de 88 a 318 cm y de 84 a 349 cm, respecti- 
vamente. La longitud mediana de la madurez (L;,) se 
calculé utilizando datos binomiales de madurez a partir 
de disecciones en conjunto con asignaciones de madurez 
basadas en la condicién del gonopterigios (claspers) de 
320 machos (46-280 cm FL) y datos de madurez pub- 
licados para 14 machos (170-313 cm FL) y 28 hembras 
(242-312 cm FL). Ademas, para cada sexo, se calculdé 
edad mediana de madurez (A;,) utilizando estimaciones 
directas de la edad y los datos binomiales de madu- 
rez antes mencionados de los especimenes disectados. 
Las hembras alcanzaron la L;, a los 261.4 cm FL y la 
Aso a los 11.6 afios. Los machos alcanzaron la Ls, a los 
258.9 cm FL y la Aso a los 9.5 anos. 
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Abstract—Annual life history events, 
such as migration and spawning in fish, 
are often timed to match seasonal fluc- 
tuations in environmental conditions. 
Understanding phenological patterns 
and their drivers is needed to conserve 
vulnerable fish populations, particu- 
larly as climate change is disrupting 
seasonal transitions. In this study, 
we examined the phenology of spring 
spawning migrations of river herring, 
the alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus) 
and the blueback herring (A. aestiva- 
lis), in 4 rivers of Chesapeake Bay over 
7 years (2013-2019). We used imaging 
sonar and weekly biological samples 
to estimate species-specific hourly fish 
counts in the Choptank River, Deer 
Creek (a tributary of Susquehanna 
River), Marshyhope Creek (a tributary 
of Nanticoke River), and the Patapsco 
River. Our results indicate that pat- 
terns of water temperature in spring 
drive spawning migrations at seasonal, 
daily, and hourly scales. The relation- 
ship between fish counts and other 
environmental factors, such as stream- 
flow, lunar phase, turbidity, wind stress, 
and tides, were annually inconsistent, 
and their influences on migrations may 
be river specific. For both species, dis- 
tinct diel patterns in movement were 
observed. Migrations were diurnal in 
the Choptank River and Marshyhope 
Creek but nocturnal in Deer Creek 
and the Patapsco River. Observed 
interannual and inter-river variation 
in phenology and the influence of non- 
temperature factors on migrations 
highlight the need for long-term, multi- 
river monitoring of river herring in 
Chesapeake Bay. 
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The life history strategies of many 
plants and animals depend on specific 
environmental conditions and resource 
levels that fluctuate with seasons 
(Forrest and Miller-Rushing, 2010). 
Annual migration events, for example, 
are often timed to match spatiotempo- 
ral shifts in resources. However, spe- 
cies across taxa are altering the timing 
of their life history events in response 
to climate change (Root et al., 2003), 
disrupting such phenological linkages 
(e.g., Staudinger et al., 2019). As spe- 
cies respond differently to changes in 
environmental regimes and seasonal 
transitions, asynchrony in biotic inter- 
actions can result in extirpations and 
extinctions (Parmesan, 2007; Bellard 
et al., 2012). Therefore, understand- 
ing phenology and how environmen- 
tal conditions drive life history events 
is critical for the conservation of vul- 
nerable populations and development 
of climate adaptation management 
strategies. 

River herring, which is the collective 
term for the alewife (Alosa pseudoharen- 
gus) and the blueback herring (A. aesti- 
valis), are anadromous fish species that 
range along the Atlantic coast of North 


America. Adult river herring annually 
migrate between marine and freshwater 
habitats, spending most of their adult 
lives at sea and returning to freshwa- 
ter systems in spring to spawn. These 
migrations connect different aquatic 
ecosystems by moving energy and nutri- 
ents among ocean, estuarine, and fresh- 
water food webs and support a diverse 
community of higher trophic level fishes, 
birds, and mammals (MacAvoy et al., 
2009; Dias et al., 2019). In addition, the 
predictable timing of these migrations 
historically made river herring a valu- 
able resource for coastal human com- 
munities (Hall et al., 2012). Through the 
19th and 20th centuries, however, severe 
declines in abundance of river herring 
occurred across the range of these taxa, 
and by the 2010s commercial harvests 
had decreased to <2% of their historical 
peaks (ASMFC, 2017). These declines 
were driven by overfishing, bycatch 
in other fisheries, the destruction and 
degradation of freshwater spawning 
habitats, and the damming of water- 
ways that obstruct spawning migra- 
tions (Atkins and Foster, 1868; Limburg 
and Waldman, 2009; Hall et al., 2012; 
Hasselman et al., 2016). 
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Although restoration efforts, such as fishing moratoria 
and dam removals, have resulted in increasing abundance 
of river herring in some rivers (e.g., Wippelhauser, 2021), 
many populations remain at historic lows. Furthermore, 
these low abundances make river herring vulnerable to 
the detrimental effects of climate change (Hare et al., 
2021). Loss of suitable spawning habitat, northward shifts 
in distributions, and temporal shifts in migration and 
spawning patterns due to warming temperatures have 
already been documented for river herring and other dia- 
dromous fishes (Nye et al., 2009; Peer and Miller, 2014; 
Lynch et al., 2015; Lombardo et al., 2019; Nack et al., 2019; 
Staudinger et al., 2019). 

The sensitivity of river herring to climate change is, 
in part, due to a link between their life cycles and water 
temperature. The results of previous behavioral experi- 
ments and counts of adults migrating upstream indicate 
that changes in water temperature drive their spring 
spawning migrations at both seasonal and daily scales 
(Collins, 1952; Saila et al., 1972; Richkus, 1974; Ogburn 
et al., 2017a; Rosset et al., 2017; Lombardo et al., 2019; 
Legett et al., 2021). Taken in aggregate, river herring 
begin migrating into freshwater systems when water tem- 
peratures reach 9—-10°C and stop at temperatures around 
20—21°C (Kissil, 1974; Loesch, 1987; Ellis and Vokoun, 
2009; Ogburn et al., 2017a,; Rosset et al., 2017). Within 
this thermal threshold, alewife typically migrate earlier 
in the spring in colder water (approximately 9-16°C) 
(Greene et al., 2009; ASMFC, 2017). Alewife are also more 
abundant than blueback herring in the northern extent of 
their range in the Labrador Sea and Gulf of Maine. Blue- 
back herring, in comparison, migrate later in the spring in 
warmer water (approximately 15—21°C) and range farther 
south into Georgia and northern Florida. 

The link between migration and water temperature also 
results in latitudinal variation in the annual timings of 
migrations that correspond with the seasonal transitions to 
spring and summer. In the southern extent of the range of 
river herring, migrations span from January through April, 
and in the more northern extent of their range, migrations 
typically span from March through June (ASMFC, 2017). 
As climate change is causing the transitions between sea- 
sons to occur earlier in the year (Friedland et al., 2015; 
Henderson et al., 2017), migrations of river herring also 
have begun to occur earlier (Huntington et al., 2003; Ellis 
and Vokoun, 2009; Lombardo et al., 2019; Cobb, 2020). More 
concerning, is that climate change may be shortening the 
window of time (i.e., phenophase) during which tempera- 
tures are suitable for migration and spawning. This com- 
pression of the thermal window for migration (a threshold 
of 9-21°C) has already been observed in long-term studies 
in some regions, for example, in southern New England 
(Ellis and Vokoun, 2009) and in Albemarle Sound, North 
Carolina (Lombardo et al., 2019). Therefore, the increas- 
ing rate at which temperatures change throughout the 
spring can temporally restrict reproduction of river her- 
ring. In addition, if thermal shifts are not uniform across 
that window, alewife and blueback herring may be affected 
differently. 


Although there is a growing body of literature on the 
phenology of the spawning migrations of river herring 
(e.g., Huntington et al., 2003; Ellis and Vokoun, 2009; 
Rosset et al., 2017; Lombardo et al., 2019; Cobb, 2020; 
Legett et al., 2021; Dalton et al., 2022), the timing of 
migrations in many regions and rivers is not well known 
(ASMFC, 2012, 2017). Furthermore, the environmen- 
tal drivers of migration and spawning other than water 
temperature, such as streamflow and lunar cycle, can be 
inconsistent among rivers in a region (Rosset et al., 2017; 
Legett et al., 2021; Bi et al., 2021). Given the threat of 
climate change to river herring, understanding the timing 
and environmental drivers of their spawning migrations 
has been identified as a key research need for preser- 
vation and restoration efforts (Nelson et al., 2020; Hare 
et al., 2021). This need is especially high in regions like 
Chesapeake Bay, where air and water temperatures are 
warming faster than global averages (IPCC, 2013; Hinson 
et al., 2022) and where some of the most severe declines in 
populations of alewife and blueback herring have occurred 
(Palkovacs et al., 2014). 

In the early 20th century, the fishery targeting river 
herring (alewife and blueback herring combined) was the 
largest fishery by quantity in Chesapeake Bay, with an 
estimated annual catch of over 10,000 metric tons (over 
22 million pounds) (Hildebrand and Schroeder, 1928). 
Because of subsequent declines in abundance, a morato- 
rium was imposed in 2012 on the commercial and recre- 
ational fisheries of river herring in Maryland and Virginia 
to prevent the extirpation of these species (ASMFC, 
2017). In 2013, a fisheries-independent monitoring pro- 
gram was established by the Smithsonian Environmental 
Research Center (SERC) to assess the stock status, popu- 
lation dynamics, and ecology of river herring in the Upper 
and Middle Chesapeake Bay regions. In an initial anal- 
ysis of spawning run counts from this monitoring effort, 
runs from a single year in a single river were examined 
(Choptank River in 2014; Ogburn et al., 2017a). 

In this study, we examined the phenology of spawning 
migrations of alewife and blueback herring in Chesapeake 
Bay, expanding on initial analyses of the SERC monitor- 
ing program (Ogburn et al., 2017a) by analyzing multi- 
year, multi-river fish counts. From 2013 through 2019, 
hourly counts of upstream migrations were collected by 
using imaging sonar in the Choptank River (over 4 years); 
Deer Creek, a tributary of the Susquehanna River (over 
1 year); Marshyhope Creek, a tributary of the Nanticoke 
River (over 2 years); and the Patapsco River (over 4 years) 
to characterize spatial and interannual variability in 
spawning runs. We assessed migration timing and envi- 
ronmental drivers at 3 temporal scales: seasonal, daily, 
and hourly. 

At a seasonal scale, we examined the start and end 
dates of the runs and how those metrics align with previ- 
ously observed temperature thresholds (9—21°C; Ogburn 
et al., 2017a). We predicted that the timing of migrations 
of river herring would match the time when these tem- 
peratures occurred across river systems, with runs start- 
ing and ending earlier in warmer years and later in cooler 
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years. At a daily scale, we examined the relationship 
between migration and environmental factors that fluctu- 
ate daily throughout the spring, including water tempera- 
ture, streamflow (also referred to as discharge), lunar 
phase, turbidity, and wind stress. Given that daily changes 
in water temperature are a consistent predictor of daily 
movements of river herring in other regions (Legett et al., 
2021), we predicted that temperature would be the pri- 
mary driver of upstream migrations in the rivers of Ches- 
apeake Bay. At an hourly scale, we compared the diel 
cycles of migrations of river herring in each river and 
examined the relationship between migration and envi- 
ronmental factors with diel patterns, including water tem- 
perature, tides, and solar elevation. Because migrations of 
river herring often fluctuate on a 24-h cycle (Saila et al., 
1972; Richkus, 1974; Ogburn et al., 2017a), we predicted 
solar elevation to be a primary driver of hourly movement. 
Herein, we discuss our results in the context of monitoring 
and management of river herring in Chesapeake Bay. 


Materials and methods 
Fish counts 


We collected counts of adult river her- 
ring during their spawning migrations 
in the Choptank River (during 2014— 
2017), Deer Creek Gin 2015), Marshy- 
hope Creek (in 2013 and 2014), and 
the Patapsco River (during 2016-2019) 
(Fig. 1). The study sites were located just 
upstream of the tidal influence in each 
river system. Fish were counted for the 
duration of the spawning runs, from 
March through late May or early June 
(Suppl. Table 1) (online only), by using a 
dual-frequency identification sonar unit 
(DIDSON’ unit with DIDISON V5.25.52 
software, Sound Metrics Corp., Bellevue, 
WA). Imaging sonar video recordings 
were collected and processed following 
established protocols (Ogburn et al., 
2017a). The sonar unit was set to a high 
resolution (1.8 mHz) to record a 10-m 
field of view. Construction fencing was 
used to block fish from swimming out- 
side the field of view on the near and far 
side of the stream during normal and 
low flow conditions. Sonar video record- 
ings were collected for 10-min segments 
every hour, with a randomized hourly 
start time. A sampling effort at the rate 
of 10 min/h is common for estimating the 


passage of anadromous fish during their migrations and 
can result in low variation (coefficient of variation: ~5.5%) 
between estimated fish counts and real passage (Xie and 
Martens, 2014). 

We used these counting protocols consistently across 
the time period of this study in the Choptank River, Deer 
Creek, and the Patapsco River. In Marshyhope Creek, 
hourly recordings were collected and analyzed for 1 month 
during the spawning season in 2013 (27 March—2 May). 
For the rest of the season in 2013 (14 March—26 March and 
3 May-—30 May) in Marshyhope Creek, and for the entire 
season in 2014 (11 April—27 May), sonar video recordings 
were analyzed every other hour each day from 0600 to 
1800 GMT as opposed to every hour. 

Individual fish moving upstream were manually counted 
from playbacks of the sonar video recordings by using 
DIDSON V5.25.52 software. Fish were digitally measured 
in the recordings by using a straight line, and only fish 
in the size range of adult river herring (200-350 mm in 
total length [TL]) were counted (Ogburn et al., 2017a). 
For each river, 1-7 observers counted fish; each observer 
was trained by using a standard set of files. For quality 
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Figure 1 


Map of Chesapeake Bay in Maryland showing the locations of the 4 sites 


‘ Mention of trade names or commercial com- 
panies is for identification purposes only 
and does not imply endorsement by the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, NOAA. 


where counts of adult alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus) and blueback herring 
(A. aestivalis) were collected from 2013 through 2019. The geographic coordi- 
nates for each site can be found in Supplementary Table 1 (online only). 
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assurance, multiple observers reviewed at least 20 files 
from each river and year. Results from a previous study 
on observer variability indicate that there is no significant 
difference among trained observers counting fish during 
migrations in recordings made by using imaging sonar 
(Petreman et al., 2014; but see Keefer et al., 2017). To gen- 
erate hourly estimates, counts from the 10-min recordings 
were multiplied by a factor of 6. 

During this study, high flow events in the rivers some- 
times disrupted the sonar or changed the field of view 
of the recordings such that fish could not be counted. In 
several instances, when an extreme event such as a large 
storm was expected, equipment was preemptively removed 
from the river to prevent its loss. These disruptions and 
removals created gaps in the counts of fish during spawn- 
ing runs and was a particular problem in the Patapsco 
River, which had extreme flooding during the study period 
(Doheny and Nealen”). 


Species-specific estimates 


The 2 species of river herring, alewife and blueback 
herring, and similarly sized individuals of other species 
cannot be differentiated in the sonar video recordings. 
To measure the relative abundance of each species and 
estimate species-specific counts, weekly biological sam- 
ples were collected by using backpack or boat electrofish- 
ing (in the Choptank River, Marshyhope Creek, and the 
Patapsco River) or fyke nets (in Deer Creek) within 500 m 
of the sonar sites. These collections were approved by the 
Maryland Department of Natural Resources (MDNR) 
and the SERC Institutional Animal Care and Use Com- 
mittee. All fish within the size range of 200-350 mm TL 
were counted and identified to species. The proportions 
of alewife and blueback herring were calculated for each 
biological sample, and daily proportions for each species 
were calculated by using linear interpolation (Hughes and 
Hightower, 2015; Ogburn et al., 2017a). Daily species com- 
positions were calculated in this way to smooth day-to-day 
changes in species composition rather than having sharp 
breaks week to week. These daily proportions were then 
applied to the hourly sonar counts for each date to gener- 
ate species-specific hourly counts. 


Environmental factors 


Hourly measurements of water temperature were collected 
by using either HOBO U20-001-2-Ti or HOBO U24-002-C 
data loggers (Onset Computer Corp., Bourne, MA). The 
loggers were housed in PVC pipping and anchored under- 
water next to the sonar unit. Measures of streamflow were 
obtained for U.S. Geological Survey monitoring stations 
from the National Water Dashboard (data available from 
website, accessed August 2021). Stations were located 


2 Doheny, E. J., and C. W. Nealen. 2021. Storms and floods of July 
30, 2016, and May 27, 2018, in Ellicott City, Howard County, 
Maryland. U.S. Geolog. Surv., Fact Sheet 2021-3025, 6 p. [Avail- 
able from website. ] 


upstream of the sonar unit site in each river (Choptank 
River: gauge 01491000, ~0.5 km upstream; Deer Creek: 
gauge 01580520, ~50 m upstream; Marshyhope Creek: 
gauge 01488500, ~20 km upstream; Patapsco River: gauge 
01589035, ~2 km upstream). Measures of turbidity were 
obtained from the National Water Dashboard for the mon- 
itoring station in the Patapsco River, which was the only 
site for which these data were available for the time frame 
of the study. 

Lunar cycle data were obtained by using the fisheries 
stock assessment model MULTIFAN-CL and the asso- 
ciated R4MFCL scripts for use in statistical software R 
(Hoyle et al.*). Tidal data were obtained from water level 
measurements relative to mean lower low water recorded 
at NOAA stations (data available from website, accessed 
August 2021). The closest NOAA station downstream to 
each site was used for each river. These stations were 
located either at the mouth of each river (Choptank 
River: station 8571892, ~67 km downstream; Patapsco 
River: station 8574680, ~14 km downstream) or in Ches- 
apeake Bay (Deer Creek: station 8573364, ~60 km down- 
stream; Marshyhope Creek: station 8571421, ~75 km 
downstream). 

Hourly measures of wind speed and wind direction were 
also obtained for these same NOAA stations. Daily mea- 
sures of wind stress (t) were calculated from wind speed 
and wind direction at 45° intervals by using the following 
equation (Wilson, 1960; Large and Pond, 1981): 


t = Cy X Pair x U?, (1) 


where C, =a dimensionless drag coefficient that was set 
at 0.0012; 
Pair = 1.2 kg/m®, the mass density of air; and 
U = the wind magnitude. 


Solar elevation (measured in degrees above the horizon) 
was obtained from the solar geometry calculator of the 
NOAA Earth System Research Laboratories (data avail- 
able from website, accessed August 2021), with angles cor- 
rected for atmospheric refraction. All data were set to the 
standardized time of GMT. 


Statistical analyses 


Counts of alewife and blueback herring were analyzed at 
seasonal, daily, and hourly scales by using R, vers. 4.0.3 
(R Core Team, 2020). The estimated hourly counts for 
each species were used to calculate the mean daily rate 
of upstream migration (number of fish per hour) and 
the overall annual counts. At a seasonal scale, run ini- 
tiation and end dates were calculated as the days when 
the estimated counts exceeded 5% and 95% of the total 
run (Ellis and Vokoun, 2009). The duration of each run 
was the number of days between the initiation and end 


3 Hoyle, S., D. Fournier, P. Kleiber, J. Hampton, F. Bouyé, N. Davies, 
and S. Harley. 2009. Update of recent developments in MULTI- 
FAN-CL and related software for stock assessment. West. Cent. 
Pac. Fish. Comm., WCPFC-SC5-2009/SA-IP-07, 16 p. [Available 
from website. ] 
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dates. For the run initiation and end dates, we calculated 
the daily average and maximum water temperature for 
each species, river, and year. We also calculated the 7-day 
average water temperature for each initiation and end 
date (average of the 7 days leading up to the date). The 
thermal transition dates for the combined migrations of 
both species of river herring each year were calculated as 
the first days the average temperature exceeded 9°C and 
21°C, and the thermal season length was the number of 
days between these dates. 

At a daily scale, the relationship between counts of river 
herring and daily changes in environmental factors was 
assessed by using cross-correlation analysis at lags of +4 
days with 95% confidence intervals (CIs) (Ogburn et al., 
2017a); CIs were calculated following Brockwell and Davis 
(2002). For this analysis, log,)+1 of the mean daily rate of 
upstream migration (number of fish per hour per day) was 
compared to the change in daily mean water temperature, 
mean streamflow, lunar phase, and mean wind stress. 
Mean daily turbidity was also assessed for the Patapsco 
River. Because temperature generally increases day to day 
throughout the spring, water temperature data needed to 
be detrended to separate daily from seasonal changes (Wu 
et al., 2007). A weighted index of change in mean daily 
water temperature, therefore, was used for this analy- 
sis and was calculated by using this equation (following 
Ogburn et al., 2017a): 


MP ath sel = ee aah, eG) 


where T, = the mean daily temperature, and 
T,_3 = the mean temperatures 1-3 days earlier. 


By considering changes in temperatures up to 3 days ear- 
lier, this index both detrends temperature on a seasonal 
scale and reflects multiday warming and cooling trends. 
Hourly patterns in migrations of river herring were 
analyzed by using the R package circular (vers. 0.4-95; 
Agostinelli and Lund, 2022). The parameters of the von 
Mises distribution, mean (yw) and dispersion (x), of esti- 
mated counts for each species were calculated from 
maximum-likelihood estimates. A Rayleigh test of unifor- 
mity was used to test the null hypothesis that counts were 
randomly distributed by hour (Humphreys and Ruxton, 
2017). Cyclical patterns at an hourly scale were addition- 
ally assessed by using wavelet analyses in the R pack- 
age WaveletComp (vers. 1.1; Résch and Schmidbauer’), 
with 95% CIs used to identify period lengths associated 
with hourly variability in the fish counts (Torrence and 
Compo, 1998). The relationships between counts of river 
herring and hourly changes in environmental factors 
were assessed by using cross-correlation analysis at lags 
up to +4 h with 95% Cls. For this analysis, the log,,+1 of 
estimated hourly counts (number of fish) were compared 
with hourly measures of water temperature, tide, and 
solar elevation. Hourly patterns in Marshyhope Creek 
were analyzed for only the time period in the 2013 season 


“ Résch, A., and H. Schmidbauer. 2018. WaveletComp 1.1: a 
guided tour through the R package, 58 p. [Available at website.] 


when 24-h counts were available (27 March 27-2 May). 
Data supporting this study are publicly available on 
Figshare at website. 


Results 
Species composition of biological samples 


A total of 5451 fish within the size range of 200-350 mm 
TL, representing 24 species, were collected by using boat 
electrofishing or fyke nets. River herring were the dom- 
inant species in these samples and typically composed 
>80% of the collection during the peaks of the runs. Over- 
all, 34% of the total samples were alewife, and 39% were 
blueback herring. Other abundant species included white 
perch (Morone americana) (9%), gizzard shad (Dorosoma 
cepedianum) (5%), yellow perch (Perca flavescens) (3%), 
hickory shad (A. mediocris) (2%), striped bass (Morone sax- 
atilis) (2%), and white sucker (Catostomus commersonit) 
(2%). In Deer Creek, all sampled fish within the required 
size range were alewife. 


Estimated sonar counts of river herring 


A total of 1.35 million fish within the required size range 
were counted in 10-min sonar video recordings. After mul- 
tiplying these counts by a factor of 6 to generate hourly 
estimates and adjusting for daily species composition, an 
estimated 2.69 million alewife and 3.06 million blueback 
herring migrated upstream across the 4 rivers and 7 years 
of this study (Table 1). Species-specific estimates ranged 
from 800,000 of each species in the Choptank River in 
2015 to less than 10,000 of each species in the Patap- 
sco River in 2019. Although low counts in the Patapsco 
River can be partially attributed to inconsistent collection 
efforts caused by weather related disruptions, the counts 
were notably lower in this river in 2016 when efforts to 
collect recordings were consistent. 


Seasonal patterns in migrations 


Alewife began migrating approximately 22 d (standard 
deviation [SD] 12) earlier in the season compared with 
the timing of migration by blueback herring (day of year: 
52-105 versus 91-121; Table 1). Alewife also stopped 
migrating 22 d (SD 7) earlier than blueback herring (day 
of year: 105-132 versus 126-144). The earlier migrations 
of alewife occurred in colder waters, starting at the aver- 
age daily water temperature of 11.2°C (SD 1.1), compared 
with the temperature at which migrations of blueback 
herring started, 15.2°C (SD 0.9) (Suppl. Table 2) (online 
only). The migrations ended at an average daily water 
temperature of 15.4°C (SD 1.2) for alewife and 18.9°C 
(SD 1.1) for blueback herring. Overall, the migrations 
of both species generally occurred within the thermal 
window of 9—21°C, and the durations of the migrations 
roughly corresponded with the duration of this thermal 
window (Table 1, Fig. 2). Migrations occurred earlier 
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Table 1 


Seasonal phenology of spawning runs of alewife (AW) (Alosa pseudoharengus) and blueback herring (BBH) (A. aestivalis) from 2013 
through 2019 in 4 rivers of Chesapeake Bay in Maryland. Start day (first 5% of the run), end day (95% of the run), and total counts 
of fish were calculated from the estimated hourly upstream counts (the symbol > or < indicates that counting either started after 
the run had begun or ended before the run ended). The thermal window range (i.e., the thermal thresholds in which river herring 
migrations typically occur) is the first day that the average water temperature exceeded 9°C and the first day that it exceeded 21°C 
(the symbol < indicates that counting began after temperatures crossed the threshold). 


Total count 

River Year Species (000s) 
Choptank River 2014 AW 552 
BBH 757 
2015 AW 796 
BBH 793 
2016 AW 232 
BBH ATT 
2017! AW 326 
BBH 259 
20157 AW 418 
BBH = 
2013! AW 255 
BBH 321 
20141 AW 60 
BBH 303 
Patapsco River 2016 AW 17 
BBH 50 
2017" AW 12 
BBH 18 
AW nl 
BBH 71 
20191 AW 5 
BBH 9 


Deer Creek 


Marshyhope Creek? 


20181 


(day of year) 


Run Thermal 
End date duration window range 
(day of year) (d) (days of year) 


Start date 


79 115 37 71-133 
104 135 32 
89 112 24 
106 132 27 
<60 105 >46 
91 >138 

<52 111 
96 >140 

107 122 

<87 107 

103 126 

<102 116 

<107 >133 
87 132 46 
121 144 24 
88 117 30 
112 137 26 
105 118 14 
115 133 19 
89 106 18 
103 138 36 


76-129 


50-147 


50-119 


92-131 


79-142 


<101-133 


<70-147 


67-119 


88-124 


74-140 


‘ Counts were not collected, or were inconsistently collected, for large portions of the season. Total upstream counts for both river 
herring species are underestimated. 
2 In Marshyhope Creek, hourly sonar video recordings were collected and analyzed for 1 month during the season in 2013 
(27 March—2 May). For the rest of the season in 2013 and for the season in 2014, recordings were collected and analyzed every 
other hour each day from 0600 to 1800 GMT. 


in years when spring water temperatures reached 9°C 
earlier, and migrations ended later in years when water 
temperatures reached 21°C later. 

There were inter-river differences in water tempera- 
tures at the start of migrations of alewife, particularly 
between the Choptank River and the other 3 systems 
(Suppl. Table 2) (online only). Alewife began migrating in 
colder water (8.6°C [SD 1.1]) in the Choptank River com- 
pared with the average water temperatures in Deer Creek 
(15.7°C [SD 1.2]), Marshyhope Creek (12.7°C [SD 1.0]), 
and the Patapsco River (12.2°C [SD 1.3]). Temperatures 
at which migrations of alewife ended were more similar 
among all the rivers (Choptank River: 15.6°C [SD 0.8]; 
Deer Creek: 14.5°C [SD 1.6]; Marshyhope Creek: 16.9°C 
[SD 1.2]; Patapsco River: 14.8°C [SD 1.4]). The migration of 
alewife in Deer Creek in 2015 (the only year during which 
river herring were monitored in this river) was unique in 
that it started and ended at around the same temperature. 
Water temperatures during migrations of blueback herring 


were similar among the rivers at their starts (Choptank 
River: 16.5°C [SD 1.1]; Marshyhope Creek: 14.3°C [SD 0.8]; 
Patapsco River: 14.5°C [SD 0.6]) and endings (Choptank 
River: 19.3°C [SD 0.8]; Marshyhope Creek: 17.7°C [SD 0.5]; 
Patapsco River: 18.9°C [SD 1.6]). 


Daily patterns in migrations 


Increases in the daily rates of migration for both alewife 
and blueback herring were consistently associated with 
increases in weighted mean change in water temperature 
(Suppl. Tables 3—6) (online only). This relationship occurred 
most often between lags from -1 to 0 d, such that days 
with peaks in upstream migration rates occurred on days, 
or followed days, with increased water temperatures. In 
an exception to this trend, daily migration of alewife in the 
Patapsco River in 2018 was strongly negatively correlated 
with changing water temperature (correlation <—0.80) —1 
to 0 d before peaks in counts (Suppl. Table 6) (online only). 
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Figure 2 


Daily mean estimated rates of upstream migration (number of fish per hour in thou- 
sands) of alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus) and blueback herring (A. aestivalis) in each 
year from 2013 through 2019 in 4 rivers of Chesapeake Bay in Maryland. Vertical dotted 
lines indicate the thermal window, with the first line at the first day the mean water 
temperature reached 9°C and the second line at the first day the mean temperature 
reached 21°C. Gaps in plots are days on which counts were not collected. Note the differ- 


ences in scales among plots. 


Streamflow, lunar phase, and turbidity were also often 
associated with daily migration patterns. However, these 
associations and the direction of the relationship were more 
inconsistent than they were for water temperature. 

In the Choptank River, streamflow was significantly nega- 
tively correlated with migrations of alewife in 2015 and with 


migrations of both alewife and blueback herring in 2017 (lags 
from —2 to 2 d; Suppl. Table 3 [online only]). In Deer Creek, 
streamflow was negatively correlated with migrations of ale- 
wife (lag of 3 d; Suppl. Table 4 [online only]). In Marshyhope 
Creek, streamflow was positively correlated with migrations 
of alewife in 2013 (lag of -2 d) but negatively correlated with 
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migrations of blueback herring in 2013 and alewife in 2014 
(lags from —1 to 1 d) (Suppl. Table 5) (online only). In the Pata- 
psco River, streamflow was positively correlated with migra- 
tions of blueback herring in 2016 and 2018 (lags from —2 to 0 
d) but negatively correlated with migrations of blueback her- 
ring in 2017 (lags from 1 to 4 d) and with migrations of both 
alewife and blueback herring in 2019 (lags from —4 to —2 d) 
(Suppl. Table 6) (online only). 

Lunar phase in the Choptank River was positively 
correlated with migrations of alewife and blueback 
herring in 2016 (lags from —4 to 4 d) but negatively 
correlated with migrations of blueback herring in 
2017 (lags from 1 to 4 d) (Suppl. Table 3) (online 
only). In Deer Creek, lunar phase was positively 
correlated with migrations of alewife (lags from 1 
to 3 d; Suppl. Table 4 [online only]). In Marshyhope 
Creek, lunar phase was negatively correlated with 
migrations of blueback herring in 2014 (lags from 0 
to 4d; Suppl. Table 5 [online only]). In the Patapsco 
River, lunar phase was negatively correlated with 
migrations of alewife in 2017 and blueback herring 
in 2016, 2017, and 2019 (lags from —3 to 4 d) but 
positively correlated with migrations of alewife in 
2016 and 2019 and blueback herring in 2018 (lags 
from —1 to 4 d) (Suppl. Table 6) (online only). 

Turbidity in the Patapsco River was positively 
correlated with migrations of alewife in 2016 and 
2019 and migrations of blueback herring in 2016 
and 2018 (lags from —3 to 0 d). In this river, tur- 
bidity was negatively correlated with migrations 
of alewife in 2016 and blueback herring in 2017 
(lags from 1 to 3 d). 

Wind stress also had a variable relationship with 
daily migration patterns among rivers and years 
(Suppl. Figs. 1-4) (online only). In the Choptank 
River, wind stress from the southwest was strongly 
positively correlated with migrations of alewife 
and blueback herring in 2014 at lags from —3 to 0 
d before peaks in counts, but it was strongly nega- 
tively correlated with migrations of blueback her- 
ring in 2018 at the same lags (Suppl. Fig. 1) (online 
only). The only consistent trend related to wind 
stress was observed in the Patapsco River. There, 
wind stress originating from the south was nega- 
tively associated with migrations of alewife in all 
4 years of this study (2016-2019) and with migra- 
tions of blueback herring in 2016 (lag of 0 d) but 
positively associated with migrations of alewife 
and blueback herring from —4 to —2 d before peaks 
in counts (Suppl. Fig. 4) (online only). 


Hourly patterns in migrations 


Distinct diel patterns in migrations of both ale- 
wife and blueback herring were observed in each 
river (Rayleigh test of uniformity: P<0.001 in all 
cases). In the Choptank River during 2014-2017, 
counts were diurnal and most concentrated in the 
afternoons, with alewife moving slightly later in 


the day (u=15.52, k=0.48) compared with blueback herring 
(u=12.73, «=0.62; Fig. 3). In Deer Creek in 2015, most of 
the alewife migration occurred at night (u=21.17, «=0.40; 
Fig. 3). In Marshyhope Creek in 2018, counts were diurnal, 
with alewife most concentrated in the early afternoon 
(u=13.77, k=0.50) and blueback herring most concentrated 
in the later morning (u=10.47, x=1.08) (Fig. 3). In the 
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Figure 3 


Circular histograms representing estimated fish counts (number of 
fish per hour in thousands) by time of day for alewife (A. pseudohar- 
engus) and blueback herring (A. aestivalis) in 4 rivers of Chesapeake 
Bay in Maryland: the Choptank River in 2014-2017, Deer Creek in 
2015, Marshyhope Creek in 2013, and the Patapsco River in 2016— 
2019. Note the differences in scales among histograms. The mean (11) 
and dispersion («) values for the von Mises distribution are given 
below each histogram. Only alewife were detected in Deer Creek. 
Circular histograms for each year in the Choptank and Patapsco 
Rivers can be found in Supplementary Figures 5 and 6 (online only). 
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Patapsco River during 2016-2019, migrations occurred at 
night for both alewife (u=22.84, k=0.94) and blueback her- 
ring (y=21.38, «=0.64) (Fig. 3). Migrations in Marshyhope 
Creek and the Patapsco River were generally more concen- 
trated than in the other 2 river systems, with a greater 
majority of counts restricted almost exclusively to daytime 
hours (Marshyhope Creek) or nighttime hours (Patapsco 
River). Circular histograms representing the time of day of 
estimated upstream migrations for each year in the 
Choptank and Patapsco Rivers can be found in Supple- 
mentary Figures 5 and 6 (online only). 

Corresponding to these diel patterns, hourly increases in 
estimated counts were consistently correlated with solar 
elevation at all measured lags (from —4 to 4 h) across riv- 
ers and years (Suppl. Tables 7—10) (online only). This rela- 
tionship with solar elevation was positive in the Choptank 
River and Marshyhope Creek, where the migrations were 
diurnal, but the relationship was negative in Deer Creek 
and the Patapsco River, where the majority of the migra- 
tions were nocturnal. 

Generally, there was a positive correlation between 
hourly counts and water temperature. Exceptions to this 
trend include a negative correlation between temperature 
and counts of alewife in the Choptank River in 2015 (lags 
from —4 to —2 h), blueback herring in the Patapsco River in 
2018 and 2019 (lags from —4 to 4h), and alewife and blue- 
back herring in Marshyhope Creek in 2013 (lags from —4 to 
1 h). In the Patapsco River, the correlation with tempera- 
ture was still positive for counts of alewife in all 4 years of 
the study (2016-2019) and for counts of blueback herring 
in 2016 and 2017, despite migrations occurring at night 
when daily temperatures were lowest. Similarly, in Deer 
Creek, hourly counts were positively correlated with tem- 
perature despite nocturnal migrations. 

Hourly counts were often correlated with tides; however, 
the direction of the relationship was not consistent. Tides in 
the Choptank River were positively correlated with migra- 
tions of alewife in 2017 (lags from —4 to 1 h) and blueback 
herring in 2015 and 2016 (lags from 0 to 4 h), but tides were 
negatively correlated with migrations of alewife in 2015 
(lags from —4 to 4 h) and blueback herring in 2017 (lags 
from 3 to 4 h) (Suppl. Table 7) (online only). Tides were neg- 
atively correlated with migrations of alewife in Deer Creek 
(lags from —1 to 0 h; Suppl. Table 8 [online only]) and with 
migrations of alewife and blueback herring in Marshyhope 
Creek (lags from 2 to 4h; Suppl. Table 9 [online only]). In the 
Patapsco River, counts were positively correlated with tides 
in migrations of alewife in 2018 (lags from 3 to 4 h) and 
blueback herring in 2016 and 2018 (lags from —4 to 4 h), but 
they were negatively correlated with migrations of alewife 
in 2016 (lags from —4 to 2 h) and blueback herring in 2017 
and 2019 (lags from —4 to 4 h) (Suppl. Table 10) (online only). 

In wavelet analyses, significant peaks in power of the 
global wavelet spectrum occur at a period of approxi- 
mately 24 h (corresponding to diel patterns) for migra- 
tions of both alewife and blueback herring in all years 
and rivers (Fig. 4). An additional significant peak around 
10-14 h (corresponding to the ~12-h tidal cycle) occurred 
in all migrations of alewife in the Choptank River in 
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Figure 4 

Global spectra from wavelet analyses of hourly estimated 
fish counts of alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus) and blueback 
herring (A. aestivalis) in 4 rivers of Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland: the Choptank River in 2014-2017, Deer Creek 
in 2015, Marshyhope Creek in 2013, and the Patapsco River 
in 2016-2019. Black dots represent statistically significant 
points that exceed the 95% confidence interval. Only alewife 
were detected in Deer Creek. Results from wavelet analyses 
for each year in the Choptank and Patapsco Rivers can be 
found in Supplementary Figure 7 (online only). 


2014—2017, in migrations of alewife and blueback her- 
ring in Marshyhope Creek in 20138, in migrations of 
alewife in the Patapsco River in 2016 and 2019, and in 
migrations of blueback herring in the Patapsco River in 
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2016-2018. Results of wavelet analyses for each year in 
the Choptank and Patapsco Rivers can be found in Sup- 
plementary Figure 7 (online only). 


Discussion 


Seasonal migration patterns: correspondence with 
water temperature 


Counts at a seasonal scale indicate that the duration of 
migrations of river herring in rivers of Upper and Middle 
Chesapeake Bay are bounded by a known temperature 
threshold, approximately 9—21°C. This thermal tolerance 
window is generally consistent across rivers in Ches- 
apeake Bay and in other regions (Kissil, 1974; Loesch, 
1987; Ellis and Vokoun, 2009; Rosset et al., 2017; Bi et al., 
2021). Interspecific differences in seasonal migration pat- 
terns were also consistent across river systems and align 
with long-established and range-wide reports of behav- 
ior of river herring, with alewife migrating earlier in the 
spring in cooler water temperatures and blueback herring 
migrating later in warmer temperatures (ASMFC, 2017). 
Our results indicate some inter-river differences in this 
temperature threshold, specifically in the Choptank River, 
where alewife began migrating in slightly colder water 
compared with their migrations in the other 3 rivers (~8°C 
versus ~12°C). 

In Deer Creek, our biological sampling efforts captured 
only alewife, and the phenology of migration at a seasonal 
scale was unique compared to those of the migrations 
in the other 3 rivers. As a tributary of the Susquehanna 
River, Deer Creek is one of the most northern spawning 
locations for river herring in Chesapeake Bay. This farther 
distance from the mouth of Chesapeake Bay may result 
in fish arriving at Deer Creek later in the year in warmer 
water temperatures and leaving earlier in colder tempera- 
tures compared to their behavior in other rivers in this 
region. Monitoring was conducted in only 1 year (2015) 
in this system. Blueback herring have been collected in 
biological samples from Deer Creek in other years (e.g., 
blueback herring were collected by the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources in 2014; R. Aguilar, personal 
commun.), but additional monitoring is needed to confirm 
the interannual presence—absence of blueback herring in 
this system, to distinguish any species-specific timings of 
migrations, and to examine river-specific patterns in envi- 
ronmental drivers. 


Daily migration patterns: correspondence with 
water temperature 


Increases in daily mean water temperature were con- 
sistently followed by increased migration rates for both 
species of river herring. This link between daily migra- 
tion patterns and temperature has also been observed in 
other regions (Saila et al., 1972; Richkus, 1974; Rosset 
et al., 2017). For example, in long-term (8—28 years) fish 
counts conducted across 12 streams in Massachusetts, 


water temperature was a predictor of both daily pres- 
ence—absence and abundance of river herring (Legett 
et al., 2021). An exception to this pattern was in the 
Patapsco River in 2018, where the majority of the migra- 
tions of both species occurred in a single large pulse 
negatively correlated with water temperature, indicat- 
ing that in some systems under certain conditions, other 
environmental factors may override the influence of 
water temperature. 

The correlations between fish counts and streamflow 
and turbidity in the Patapsco River indicate that river 
herring may increase in abundance in this system follow- 
ing heavy rains. This result is further supported by our 
analysis of wind stress: high wind stress in the Patapsco 
River, indicating a storm event, may have led to a decrease 
in fish counts the day of the event and an increase in fish 
counts 2—4 d after the event. However, it is important to 
note that extreme flooding events in the Patapsco River 
during the study period (Doheny and Nealen?”) disrupted 
counting efforts during events with some of the highest 
streamflow in this system. Additional years of monitoring, 
particularly the collection of counts during storm events, 
are needed to confirm the relationship between fish counts 
and streamflow, turbidity, and wind stress and to deter- 
mine whether this relationship is specific to the Patapsco 
River. 

Overall, across all 4 rivers, the relationships between 
daily migration rates of river herring and non-temperature 
environmental factors (streamflow, lunar phase, turbidity, 
and wind stress) were inconsistent, similar to the interan- 
nual and inter-river inconsistencies reported in previous 
fish count studies (Saila et al., 1972; Richkus, 1974; Legett 
et al., 2021). The influence of non-temperature factors 
may be river specific, as we observed with southerly wind 
stress in the Patapsco River. 

The various ways in which individual environmental 
factors may influence migrations of river herring need 
to be considered. For example, changes in streamflow 
may motivate fish to migrate, but this influence may be 
separate from accessibility thresholds, where stream- 
flow is so low or so high that fish are physically limited 
from moving upstream. The interactions between envi- 
ronmental factors also need to be considered. Increased 
wind stress from a storm event might correspond with 
increased streamflow from precipitation and changes in 
water temperature from runoff. It is possible that envi- 
ronmental factors are important only in how they shift 
water temperature. For instance, increased streamflow 
from stormwater runoff may have a positive or negative 
influence on fish migrations depending on the degree 
to which that runoff changes the water temperature. 
Therefore, further studies that consider the direct and 
indirect relationships between environmental factors 
are needed, and such examination may be achieved by 
using structural equation modeling (Malaeb et al., 2000; 
Fan et al., 2016). Such analysis requires data sets from 
long-term monitoring because of the degree of inter- 
annual variation in migration dynamics within and 
between river systems. 
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Hourly migration patterns: indication of inter-river variability 


We observed divergent diel patterns in migrations of river 
herring among rivers. Migrations of both alewife and 
blueback herring were diurnal in the Choptank River and 
Marshyhope Creek but nocturnal in Deer Creek and the 
Patapsco River. On the basis of previous analyses of fish 
counts, the following have been reported: diurnal patterns 
in upstream migrations (Cooper, 1961; Saila et al., 1972; 
Kissil, 1974; Richkus, 1974; Mullen et al., 1986; Andrews, 
2014; Rillahan, et al. 2021), nocturnal patterns (McCartin 
et al., 2019), crepuscular patterns (Alcott et al., 2021), and 
bimodal peaks in movement from dawn to noon and dusk 
to midnight (Tyus, 1974). The cause of this diel variation 
is not well known. 

Nocturnal activity may be a strategy to avoid diur- 
nal predators, such as ospreys (Pandion haliaetus), bald 
eagles (Haliaeetus leucocephalus), and striped bass (Ben- 
dall et al., 2005; McCartin et al., 2019; Alcott et al., 2021). 
This hypothesis of predator avoidance is supported by dif- 
ferences in water clarity between the rivers in our study, 
as the Choptank River and Nanticoke River (downstream 
of Marshyhope Creek) are tannic coastal plain systems 
located on the Delmarva Peninsula and are typically more 
turbid (secchi depth <0.5 m) compared with the Susque- 
hanna River (downstream of Deer Creek) and Patapsco 
River (secchi depth >0.5 m), whose watersheds are located 
largely on the piedmont (turbidity data used in this study 
are from 4 water-quality stations of the Eyes on the Bay 
Program, Maryland Department of Natural Resources, the 
Choptank River station ET5.1, Nanticoke River station 
XDJ9007, Susquehanna River station CB1.1, and Patap- 
sco River station WT5.1; available from website, accessed 
May 2022). Therefore, fish migrating in Deer Creek and 
the Patapsco River during the day are more visible to 
predators compared with fish migrating in the Choptank 
River and Marshyhope Creek and may migrate at night 
to reduce this exposure. Highlighting the predator avoid- 
ance hypothesis, large numbers of bald eagles have been 
observed at the sampling location in Deer Creek during 
the short 2-week period when alewife were present (R. 
Aguilar and K. Heggie, personal observ.), indicating that 
avian predators target river herring during their spawn- 
ing migration. 

Diel patterns in migrations of river herring most 
strongly correlated with solar elevation, but migrations 
were also positively correlated with water temperatures 
at an hourly scale. This relationship was expected for the 
Choptank River, where migrations are diurnal and solar 
elevation and temperature are colinear. However, this rela- 
tionship was also present in Deer Creek and the Patapsco 
River, where migrations are nocturnal and consequently 
concentrated at times when water temperatures are at 
their coldest each day. This result indicates that, to some 
extent, hourly patterns in water temperature may drive 
hourly migration patterns independent of solar elevation. 
Exceptions to this relationship of hourly patterns, similar 
to the exceptions to the relationship of daily patterns in 
migrations and water temperatures, may indicate that the 


influence of water temperature can also be overridden by 
other conditions at this scale. 

Our results also indicate a potential influence of chang- 
ing tides on hourly migration patterns, but this relation- 
ship was inconsistent within and between rivers and 
years. In previous studies, it has been found that tidal 
transitions can influence diel movement patterns of river 
herring in systems where higher water levels are needed 
for fish to pass through anthropogenic structures, such as 
culverts or tide gates (Rillahan et al., 2021). Tidal influ- 
ence may also change throughout the season depending on 
streamflow and overall water levels, and as with stream- 
flow, there is a need to separate accessibility thresholds 
from the general influence of tides on movement rates. 
This variable influence and these potential interactions 
between environmental factors may explain why inconsis- 
tent results have similarly been found in previous studies 
of the effects of tides and lunar cycles on migrations of 
river herring (Ogburn et al., 2017a; Legett et al., 2021). 
A limitation of our study is that tides were not measured 
near the sampling sites in each river. For the Choptank 
River and Patapsco River, the NOAA stations where tide 
data were collected were located inside the mouth of each 
river. For Deer Creek and Marshyhope Creek, the near- 
est station was located beyond the river in Chesapeake 
Bay. The tidal cycles immediately downstream of the 
tidal or non-tidal boundary nearer to the sampling sites 
would have lagged behind the water levels recorded at the 
stations. 


Inter-river variations in phenology and environmental 
drivers of migrations 


Inter-river differences in migrations of river herring 
observed in our study, and in other multi-river studies 
(e.g., Legett et al., 2021; Dalton et al., 2022), may be due 
to the morphology and ecohydrological characteristics of 
each river. The Patapsco River, for example, is a rocky pied- 
mont system in a narrow river valley with higher annual 
streamflow than the flow of coastal plain systems like the 
Choptank River and Marshyhope Creek (Suppl. Table 1) 
(online only). The comparative influence of streamflow and 
wind stress on daily migration patterns in the Patapsco 
River may be a result of these environmental differences. 
Inter-river differences in patterns of migration by river 
herring may also be a result of the specific locations where 
fish are monitored in each river. Because water tempera- 
ture patterns can vary spatially within a watershed (e.g., 
Isaak et al., 2014; Steel et al., 2016), we expect the timing 
and dynamics of migrations of river herring to similarly 
vary. In the Choptank River, for example, we observed that 
alewife began their migrations in comparatively colder 
water temperatures. It is unknown if this inter-river dif- 
ference in seasonal timing would persist if counts were 
collected from other locations in the Choptank River. Fur- 
ther studies in which water temperatures are monitored 
and river herring are tracked throughout a river, by using 
passive integrated transponder tags or acoustic telemetry 
(McCartin et al., 2019), would allow for the examination 
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of spatial variability in temperature and spawning migra- 
tion phenology. 

Finally, inter-river differences in migrations may also 
be species specific, as our results indicate that differences 
in temperature among rivers were not as great for blue- 
back herring as they were for alewife. In other studies of 
migrations of river herring, in which the 2 species are not 
distinguished (e.g., Legett et al., 2021; Dalton et al., 2022), 
observed inter-river variability in phenology may similarly 
have been species specific. Therefore, our results highlight 
the need to differentiate between counts of alewife and 
blueback herring in studies of phenology of river herring. 


Management implications 


The thermal window for migrations of river herring is a 
concern for the management of these species, particularly 
as water temperatures in Chesapeake Bay are warming 
faster than global averages (Hinson et al., 2022). Changes 
in the timing of migrations of river herring due to warmer 
spring temperatures have been observed in other regions, 
occurring at rates of 0.3—1.2 d earlier in a year (Huntington 
et al., 2003; Ellis and Vokoun, 2009; Lombardo et al., 2019; 
Cobb, 2020). Although our study was not long enough for 
observation of trends in the seasonal timing of migrations, 
we expect that similar shifts are occurring for migrations 
of river herring in Chesapeake Bay, threatening the per- 
sistence of these species in this region and undermining 
restoration efforts. 

Continued monitoring is needed to identify shifts in 
migration timing and the rate at which the thermal win- 
dow for migrations is shortening, to identify whether 
changes in the thermal window are uneven or uniform, 
and to observe how populations of alewife and blueback 
herring are responding to these changes. Given the critical 
role of water temperature for river herring, management 
and conservation practices that reduce seasonal water 
temperatures in streams and rivers may benefit these 
species. For example, the establishment and maintenance 
of riparian buffers can provide shade and prevent direct 
runoff from agricultural lands, potentially mitigating the 
warming effects of climate change in streams and pro- 
viding thermal habitat for spawning (Palone and Todd, 
1998; Bowler et al., 2012; Albertson et al., 2018; Timm 
et al., 2021). Use of thermal mitigation practices for urban 
stormwater runoff may also help to maintain thermal hab- 
itat (Timm et al., 2020), especially in urban systems like 
the Patapsco River, which flows through the Baltimore 
metropolitan area. 

Differences in diel patterns of migrations of river herring 
among rivers may have implications for restocking efforts. 
It is unclear whether the nocturnal migrations of river her- 
ring in Deer Creek and the Patapsco River are the result of 
behavioral plasticity or adaptation. If a nocturnal strategy 
is adaptive, river herring from a population with diurnal 
migrations may fail when stocked in a nocturnal system 
because nocturnality is driven by selective pressure and 
because the migrations and spawning activity of restocked 
fish will not temporally overlap with those of the native 


nocturnal population. Therefore, for restocking efforts, the 
respective phenologies of both the stocked and native popu- 
lations may have to be considered. Furthermore, in genetic 
analyses of previous studies in the Upper Chesapeake Bay, 
genetically distinct spawning populations of river herring 
among rivers have been found (Ogburn et al., 2017b). Dif- 
ferences in diel patterns between populations may serve as 
a behavioral barrier limiting straying rates between rivers 
and preventing gene flow. 


Viability of imaging sonar for monitoring migrations 


As demonstrated in this study, imaging sonar, when com- 
bined with biological sampling, can be an effective tool for 
monitoring migrations of specific species in unobstructed 
natural waterways, especially in the turbid coastal streams 
common in the Chesapeake Bay watershed. Other meth- 
ods used to monitor anadromous fish migrations, such 
as electronic resistivity counters and video recordings, 
require narrow fish passage structures (e.g., fish ladders) 
that can restrict upstream migration rates. In addition, 
video recordings are not effective in turbid waters or at 
night, and electronic counters can be inaccurate when 
fish are abundant or migrating at high densities (Hiebert 
et al., 2000; Sheppard and Bednarski, 2015). 

A drawback of imaging sonar is its high cost, both in 
terms of the equipment and the time needed to count fish. 
Some automatic methods, such as passive acoustic mon- 
itoring of the natural sounds fish produce while spawn- 
ing, may offer a less accurate but more cost-effective 
way to assess phenology of river herring (Staples et al., 
2023). Another drawback to the use of imaging sonar in 
natural waterways is that high streamflow events can 
disrupt sonar video recordings at times when data are 
most needed. In the Patapsco River, which flows through 
the Patapsco Valley, extreme flooding was a reoccurring 
challenge during this study, especially in 2018 and 2019 
(Doheny and Nealen”). When heavy rainfall was expected, 
equipment was removed from the river to prevent its 
destruction or loss; as a result, the dynamics of the migra- 
tion of river herring immediately prior, during, and after 
the high streamflow event could not be assessed. In rivers 
with less variability in streamflow, such as the Choptank 
River, this issue was not as common. 

Finally, although counts of fish made with imaging sonar 
are useful for examining relative changes in migration at 
fine temporal resolutions, counts alone are an inaccurate 
method for estimating abundances of river herring. Indi- 
vidual river herring may “oscillate” in a river throughout 
a season, migrating upstream and downstream between 
estuaries and spawning grounds multiple times (McCartin 
et al., 2019). Upstream counts of fish, including the count 
data analyzed in this study, are therefore likely an over- 
estimation of run size. Pairing counts with tracking data 
of individuals, such as data from passive integrated tran- 
sponder tags or acoustic telemetry, can account for mill- 
ing behavior and upstream—downstream oscillations and 
may produce more accurate estimates of run sizes (e.g., 
Raabe and Hightower, 2014). There is a need to monitor 
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how populations of river herring in specific rivers respond 
to restoration activities, changes in management, climate 
change, and other anthropogenic factors (Hare et al., 
2021). By accounting for oscillations, interannual changes 
in behavior (i.e., number of oscillations per individual) can 
be separated from changes in abundance. 


Conclusions 


Migrations of river herring were monitored every spring 
during 2013-2019 in 4 rivers of Chesapeake Bay: the 
Choptank River, Deer Creek, Marshyhope Creek, and the 
Patapsco River. Hourly estimates of fish counts, made by 
using imaging sonar combined with weekly biological sam- 
pling, allowed the assessment of the phenology of alewife and 
blueback herring. At a seasonal scale, migrations occurred 
within a temperature threshold (9—21°C), and annual shifts 
in the timing and duration of migrations corresponded to 
annual shifts in the timing and duration of this thermal 
window. Therefore, as climate change alters the shape and 
size of the thermal window in Chesapeake Bay, we expect 
migrations of river herring to be similarly altered. 

Ata daily scale, migration rates were positively correlated 
with changes in temperature, but the relationships between 
migration and non-temperature factors (streamflow, lunar 
phase, turbidity, and wind stress) were inconsistent among 
the rivers. Increased streamflow and turbidity following 
storm events may disrupt the relationship of temperature 
and migrations in the Patapsco River; however, long-term 
monitoring is needed to assess the interactions between 
the environmental variables and the extent to which the 
influence of non-temperature factors is river specific. At 
an hourly scale, we observed both diurnal (Marshyhope 
Creek and the Choptank River) and nocturnal (Deer Creek 
and the Patapsco River) patterns in spawning migrations. 
This divergence in diel patterns is potentially the result of 
inter-river differences in water clarity and therefore pres- 
sure from diurnal predators. In addition to solar elevation, 
hourly changes in counts were also correlated with water 
temperature and tides. 

Overall, our results add to the body of literature sup- 
porting the strong link between water temperature and 
migrations and spawning of river herring at multiple tem- 
poral scales across their range (e.g., Collins, 1952; Saila 
et al., 1972; Richkus, 1974; Rosset et al., 2017; Lombardo 
et al., 2019; Legett et al., 2021). Therefore, although there 
may be some interannual and inter-river variability in the 
influence of non-temperature factors on the migrations of 
alewife and blueback herring, practices that reduce sea- 
sonal water temperatures and conserve and restore ther- 
mal habitat in rivers could be broadly applied to benefit 
these species. 


Resumen 


Los eventos anuales del ciclo vital de los peces, como la 
migracion y el desove, suelen coincidir con las fluctuaciones 


estacionales de las condiciones ambientales. Es necesa- 
rio comprender los patrones fenolégicos y sus causas para 
conservar las poblaciones de peces vulnerables, sobre todo 
teniendo en cuenta que el cambio climatico esta alterando 
las transiciones estacionales. En este estudio, examinamos 
la fenologia de las migraciones primaverales de desove del 
arenque de rio, la pinchagua (Alosa pseudoharengus) y el 
arenque azul (A. aestivalis), en 4 rios de la bahia de Ches- 
apeake durante 7 anos (2013-2019). Utilizamos un sonar 
de imagenes y muestras biol6gicas semanales para estimar 
los recuentos de peces de cada especie por hora en el Rio 
Choptank, Deer Creek (un afluente del Rio Susquehanna), 
Marshyhope Creek (un afluente del Rio Nanticoke) y el Rio 
Patapsco. Nuestros resultados indican que los patrones de 
temperatura del agua en primavera determinan las migra- 
ciones de desove a escala estacional diaria y por hora. La 
relacién entre los recuentos de peces y otros factores ambi- 
entales, como el caudal, la fase lunar, la turbidez, la fuerza 
del viento y las mareas, fue anualmente inconsistente, y sus 
influencias en las migraciones pueden ser especificas de cada 
rio. Para ambas especies se observaron distintos patrones de 
movimiento diurnos. Las migraciones fueron diurnas en el 
Rio Choptank y el Arroyo Marshyhope, pero nocturnas en 
el Arroyo Deer y el Rio Patapsco. La variacién interanual 
e interfluvial observada en la fenologia y la influencia de 
factores distintos de la temperatura en las migraciones, 
destacan la necesidad de un seguimiento a largo plazo del 
arenque de rio en varios rios de la bahia de Chesapeake. 
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Abstract—Bottom temperature is 
routinely measured as part of the 
bottom-trawl survey conducted every 
summer on the continental shelf of 
the eastern Bering Sea by the NOAA 
Alaska Fisheries Science Center. These 
data are widely used in ecosystem, 
stock assessment, and ocean modeling. 
We assessed the effect of alternative 
sampling designs and effort reduction 
on the quality of bottom-temperature 
information from the survey. Simple- 
random and stratified-random sam- 
pling were simulated and compared 
with the systematic sampling of fixed 
stations in the regular grid used in the 
standard survey, with respect to the 
use of survey data in the estimation 
of bottom temperatures and related 
indices. The effort simulated ranged 
from 34% to 100% of the full effort. In 
the simulated surveys, the use of each 
of the 3 sampling designs resulted in 
values of bottom-temperature metrics 
that are close to those from the real 
survey, even with as little as half the 
effort. Lower effort resulted in larger 
and more variable prediction errors of 
the indices. The decrease in prediction 
performance is most noticeable at the 
34% effort level. Systematic sampling 
performed slightly better than simple- 
random and stratified-random sam- 
pling. One reason for this difference in 
performance is that random sampling 
may have been less effective than the 
standard sampling in capturing a 
small cold pool that is characteristic of 
the current warm ocean state. 
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All physiological rates of aquatic inver- 
tebrate and teleost fish species depend 
on body temperatures (Brown et al., 
2004). Therefore, temperature is the 
principal driver of aquatic ecosystem 
dynamics (Kooijman, 2000; Poloczanska 
et al., 2016). The continental shelf of 
the eastern Bering Sea (EBS) is one 
of the most productive ecosystems in 
the world (Hood and Calder, 1981), 
supporting major groundfish fisheries, 
such as those that target walleye pol- 
lock (Gadus chalcogrammus) (Loughlin 
and Ohtani, 1999). Bottom water tem- 
perature is a key indicator of ecosystem 
state because of its pivotal role in the 
spatial distribution of groundfish spe- 
cies (Hisner et al., 2020; Kotwicki and 
Lauth, 2013), predator-prey interac- 
tions (Gruss et al., 2021), and demo- 
graphic rates (Cooper et al., 2020). 

The bottom temperature of the EBS 
is determined by an interplay between 
winter cooling, mixing due to wind and 
tide, and the spatial extent and per- 
sistence of ice cover (Sullivan et al., 
2014). Bottom temperature is used 
to map the cold pool—a term typi- 
cally used to refer to the layer of cold 
(<2°C) bottom water that forms below 
the pycnocline when sea ice freezes 
in the winter and extends southward 


over the middle of the shelf (at depths 
of 50-100 m) in summer in the EBS 
(Wyllie-Echeverria and Wooster, 1998; 
Stabeno et al., 2012). The size of the cold 
pool depends on the extent of sea ice 
during the previous winter. Under cli- 
mate change, the area and thickness of 
sea ice are diminishing; ice forms later 
in the fall and retreats earlier in the 
spring (Overland et al., 2018; Stabeno 
and Bell, 2019). Since a warm thermal 
stanza across the Bering Sea began in 
late 2013 (NPFMC, 2016), there has 
been a series of record-breaking high 
water temperatures (Stabeno et al., 
2019), and the cold pool has retracted 
northward, to the point of disappearing 
almost entirely from the EBS in 2018 
(Rohan et al., 2022). 

Bottom temperature in the EBS and 
cold pool indices are significant cli- 
mate change indicators (Mueter and 
Litzow, 2008; Kotwicki and Lauth, 
2013; Hollowed et al., 2020;) and 
environmental covariates in ecosys- 
tem and groundfish stock assessment 
(Thorson, 2019; Kearney et al., 2020; 
Rooper et al., 2021). In a cursory search 
in Google Scholar (website, accessed 
January 2023), about 8320 articles pub- 
lished since 2010 contained the phrase 
eastern Bering Sea, and in 10% and 
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7% of those articles bottom temperature and cold pool were 
also mentioned, respectively. 

The primary source of data on summer bottom tempera- 
ture for the EBS shelf is the bottom-trawl survey conducted 
every summer (June-August) since 1971 by the NOAA 
Alaska Fisheries Science Center for the assessment of 
groundfish stocks (Armistead and Nichol, 1993). The sur- 
vey area includes the entire continental shelf at the depths 
of 20-200 m, and a regular grid of fixed stations is used 
for systematic sampling (Fig. 1). Temperature has been 
routinely recorded with each trawl sample in the standard 
survey since 1982. Survey temperature data are used to cal- 
ibrate and validate the Bering10K Modeling Suite (Capo- 
tondi et al., 2019; Kearney et al., 2020). Although the cold 
pool is most commonly defined as bottom water colder than 
2°C, 0°C and 1°C have also been used in the study of the 
spatial dynamics of fish populations (Kotwicki and Lauth, 
2013; Thorson et al., 2017; Nichol et al., 2019). 

Long-term ecological studies and resource surveys are 
expensive and complex to conduct. Worldwide, these 
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programs are vulnerable to reductions in effort due to 
financial, logistical, or natural obstacles (ICES, 2020). 
The increasing disparity between funding allocation for 
the NOAA bottom-trawl survey and rising costs is also a 
reality that prompts considerations of effort reduction. 
Alternative sampling strategies under the constraint of 
reduced effort are often simulated to evaluate how the 
quality of survey data would be affected and whether 
program objectives could be achieved (e.g., Liu et al., 
2011; Del Vecchio et al., 2019). In this study, we simu- 
lated surveys with systematic, simple-random, or 
stratified-random sampling and with different levels of 
effort, measured as the number of stations sampled, and 
compared estimation of bottom temperatures and related 
indices based on values from those simulated surveys 
with estimation based on data from the real standard 
surveys for which systematic sampling of fixed stations 
in a regular grid was used. The effort levels simulated 
ranged from 34% to 100% of the full effort of sampling 
350 stations. 
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Figure 1 


Map showing the regular grid used in the systematic sampling of the bottom-trawl 
survey conducted every summer on the continental shelf of the eastern Bering Sea 
by the NOAA Alaska Fisheries Science Center and used in the simulations of surveys 
in this study. Trawl samples are collected at stations located approximately at the 
center of each cell, each 20 x 20 nautical miles (37 km7?), in the grid. The survey area 
is divided into strata based on latitude and depth (strata are outlined with black 
lines and labeled with their assigned numbers), with the offshore boundaries of strata 
aligned with the 50-m, 100-m, and 200-m isobaths. The major islands on the shelf are 


indicated. 
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Materials and methods 
Observations of bottom temperature 


The bottom-trawl survey on the continental shelf of the 
EBS (hereafter referred to as the survey) has a system- 
atic, regular-grid sampling design consisting of 350 cells of 
20 x 20 nautical miles (nmi) (37.0 x 37.0 km) each (Fig. 1). 
The grid is divided into several strata that correspond to 
a combination of latitudinal and depth-associated bio- 
physical domains that fall in 3 groups: inner shelf (depths 
<50 m), middle shelf (depths of 50-100 m), and outer shelf 
(depths >100 and <200 m) (Kinder and Schumacher, 1981; 
Coachman, 1986). Each stratum is assigned a number so 
that they can be referenced for management purposes 
(Fig. 1). Sampling during the survey progresses through 
the grid from the southeast corner to the northwest corner 
over an average of 57 days from late May to early August 
(Rohan et al., 2022). A standard trawl sample is taken 
from a location (or station) at approximately the center 
of each cell. The station configuration currently used for 
the survey was adopted in 1987 (Conner and Lauth, 2017). 
Bottom temperature (hereafter referred to as tempera- 
ture) is recorded at each station. The various instruments 
used over the years, including an expendable bathyther- 
mograph and a digital temperature-depth recorder, are 
detailed in Rohan et al. (2022). Since 1996, the instrument 
for recording temperature has been attached to the head 
rope of the trawl net. 

A spatial map of summer temperatures in the Bering Sea 
is produced annually as part of the survey and is a compos- 
ite of observations from the survey duration of more than 
2 months (Rohan et al., 2022). In this study, for each year 
from 1987 through 2019, temperature was simulated for 
the subset of stations that was considered the full effort: 
the 350 stations (Fig. 1) at the centers of cells, exclud- 
ing the 26 stations located at the corners of cells around 
St. Matthew Island and the Pribilof Islands that are used 
in assessment of local populations of blue king crab (Para- 
lithodes platypus) (Armistead and Nichol, 1993). 


Simulated surveys of temperature 


Spatial analyses were conducted by using popular spa- 
tial packages in the R statistical computing environ- 
ment (vers. 3.6.3; R Core Team, 2020): gstat (vers. 2.1-1; 
Grdaler et al., 2016), raster (vers. 3.3-13; Hijmans, 2020), 
sf (vers. 1.0-12; Pebesma, 2018), and sp (vers. 1.6-0; 
Pebesma and Bivand, 2005). 

A regular grid of 494 rows and 565 columns (279,110 pix- 
els) and with a 2-km resolution was superimposed over the 
survey area. Observed temperature at the standard set of 
350 stations was interpolated over the grid by using ordi- 
nary kriging with Stein’s Matérn autocovariance model 
(Stein, 1999), as implemented in the R package gstat, to 
produce annual temperature spatial surfaces (rasters). This 
process is the standard method for calculating tempera- 
ture data products with information from the bottom-trawl 
survey in the Bering Sea (Rohan et al., 2022). The Matérn 


model was fitted to the sample variogram (smoothness=0.5; 
the sill and range automatically fitted by using gstat; 
Graler et al., 2016). The variogram was used to interpolate 
pixel values over the raster. Only the pixels that partially or 
entirely overlapped the survey area were assigned values to 
interpolate the raster (FR): 


P= fn jaa ees , (1) 


where r, = pixel /, and 
N,. = the total number of pixels in R. 


The raster produced from observed temperatures was 
defined as the “true” thermal state of the EBS shelf. 

Several combinations of sampling design and effort 
were applied to resample the raster based on observed 
temperatures of each year in the set of years (Y ) to simu- 
late surveys: 


N, =33 
Y = {1987, 1988,..., 2019} = { a . (2) 
where y; = year i, and 
N, = the total number of years in Y. 


The following sampling designs were used: 1) systematic, 
regular-grid (also referred to as regular), 2) simple-random 
(also referred to as random), and 3) stratified-random with 
proportionate allocation by area of stratum (also referred 
to as stratified) (Fig. 1). For random and stratified sam- 
pling, 4 effort levels (£), equivalent to 34%, 46%, 66%, and 
100% of the full effort, were simulated as follows: 


N,=4 
E = {120, 160, 230, 350 stations} = (ite : (3) 


where e; = effort j, and 


N, = the total number of levels in E. 


The 3 reduced regular sampling efforts that were simu- 
lated were based on grid cell size: 35 nmi” (64.0 km”) for the 
effort of 120 stations, 30 nmi” (55.6 km”) for the effort of 163 
stations, and 25 nmi” (46.3 km”) for the effort of 226 sta- 
tions. The full regular sampling effort of 350 stations is that 
of the actual survey with the cell size of 20 nmi? (37.0 km”). 
The expected number of stations in the simulated set with 
regular effort is practically equivalent to the sets with 
random and stratified effort based on the exact number of 
stations. 

For each combination of sampling design and effort, 100 
replicate sets of different station locations were drawn 
from the survey grid with the spsample function in the 
R package sp (Bivand et al., 2013), with the replicate sets (S) 
defined as follows: 


s={s)0 (4) 


where s,, = replicate set k, and 
N, = the total number of replicate sets in S. 


Each replicate set represents a simulated survey. Tempera- 
ture values were extracted (predicted temperature) at each 
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station from the raster based on observed temperatures. 
The point values of predicted temperature are used to inter- 
polate a predicted temperature raster by using the same 
aforementioned methods for generating an observed tem- 
perature raster. The steps of the simulation are summa- 
rized schematically in Figure 2. 


Performance evaluation 


The performance of the simulated surveys in replicating 
temperatures from the real annual surveys was evaluated 
on the basis of the bias (¢) and the root mean squared error 
(RMSE) of each of the predicted temperature indices by 
using these general equations: 


LUN /. 2 

RMSE = Sie (He —x,) , (6) 

where x, = the predicted temperature index for f=1, ...,N, 
where the total number of samples, N, depends 
on the index. 


The term error will hereafter refer generally to both 
bias and RMSE. The fundamental unit is the tempera- 
ture value in each pixel of a raster, from which tem- 
perature indices are constructed. We examined the 
following indices: mean temperatures of the whole 
shelf (shelf) and shelf stratum (stratum), total cold pool 
area, the offshore (western-most longitude) and south- 
ern (southern-most latitude) extents of the cold pool, 


and the depth at the offshore extent of the cold pool. 
In addition to the common definition of the cold pool 
as bottom water with temperature <2°C (CP2), defini- 
tions with temperature thresholds of <1°C (CP1) and 
<0°C (CPO) were also evaluated. These 
indices comprehensively describe the 
general thermal state of the shelf and 
the location of the cold pool for a given 
year for the purposes of ecosystem and 
fishery management (Nichol et al., 
2019; Siddon, 2021; Thorson et al., 
2017; Uchiyama et al., 2020). 


= Ey, — x, ) and (5) 


Temperature rasters 


To evaluate the prediction performance 
of a single raster, the error was cal- 
culated for each pixel /, and then the 
mean pixel error of the raster was 
determined across all pixels of the 
raster (N=123,274). To evaluate the 
variability among replicate rasters of 
a given combination of effort and year 
(or treatment) for each sampling design, 
the mean error of pixel / was calculated 
across the 100 replicates by using these 
equations: 


1 oN, 
E51 = me he Ex (7) 


Figure 2 


Schematic of the 4 main steps used to simulate a survey of bottom tempera- 
ture on the continental shelf of the eastern Bering Sea. The steps are as fol- 
lows: (A) start with temperatures observed at 350 regularly spaced stations 
of the real bottom-traw]! survey from 1987 through 2019 (points indicate sta- 
tions), (B) interpolate point values to generate a raster surface for observed 
temperature, (C) superimpose on the observed temperature raster stations 
simulated by using 1 of 3 sampling designs (regular, simple random [shown 
here], or stratified random) and 1 of 4 effort levels (number of stations: 120, 
160, 230, or 350) and extract predicted temperatures at those stations, and 
(D) interpolate point values to generate a raster surface for predicted tem- 
perature. Values for corresponding pixels (simulated stations) in the rasters 
of predicted and observed temperature and related temperature indices were 
compared to evaluate prediction performance of the sampling designs used 
to simulate surveys. 


where €;;; = mean bias of pixel / for year 
i and effort j, and 
€,; = mean bias of pixel / across 
all k replicate sets; and 


ij 


1 2 
RMSE,,, = op (8) 


where RMSE;;; = mean RMSE of pixel / 
for year i and effort /. 


The overall mean error of a given design 
and effort combination was averaged 
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across all years as follows (N=N,xN,=33x123,274= 
4,068,042): 


i N N 
ae Dede €;;;,and (9) 
NS NG 1 4 
1 N,N, 


The standard deviation (SD) of the overall bias was deter- 
mined with this equation: 


SD(e) = SDE; ) a 


Mean temperatures of shelf and stratum 


Predicted and observed annual mean temperatures of 
the whole shelf and individual stratum in the EBS were 
calculated by averaging all pixelated temperature values 
within the unit (shelf or stratum) in each raster. The error 
in annual mean shelf or stratum temperature was evalu- 
ated between each replicate raster based on predicted or 
observed temperatures. 


Cold pool indices 


The area of the cold pool was calculated as the number of 
pixels of the cold pool multiplied by the pixel size (2 km”), 
for each of the 3 definitions of cold pool based on different 
boundaries (temperature thresholds) of the cold pool (0°C, 
1°C, or 2°C). The error of the area was also expressed as a 
percentage of the observed area to evaluate their correla- 
tion. The offshore and southern extents of the cold pool are 
defined as the western-most longitude, and southern-most 
latitude of the cold pool identified on the raster. The depth 
of the cold pool at the geographic coordinates of its offshore 
extent was extracted from a bathymetry raster of the entire 
part of the U.S. exclusive economic zone off Alaska. The orig- 
inal raster with a 20-m resolution was compiled from 18.6 
billion bathymetric soundings obtained from the NOAA 
National Center for Environmental Information (Lewis’). 
For this analysis, the raster was resampled to a 2-km reso- 
lution and clipped to the survey grid by using the Database 
Management Toolbox for raster processing in ArcMap’, 
part of ArcGIS Desktop, vers. 10.7. (Esri, Redlands, CA). 


Results 


Within a sampling design, lower effort resulted in larger 
and more variable prediction errors in temperature met- 
rics. Only exceptions will be mentioned hereafter. 


1 Lewis, S. 2018. Personal commun. Sustain. Fish. Div., Alsk. Reg. 
Off, Natl. Mar. Fish. Serv., NOAA, P.O. Box 21668, Juneau, AK 
99802-1668. 

2 Mention of trade names or commercial companies is for identi- 
fication purposes only and does not imply endorsement by the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, NOAA. 


Temperature rasters 


Prediction errors of individual rasters and among rep- 
licate sets of rasters were both low regardless of the 
combination of sampling design and effort. The overall 
mean values of pixel bias of the rasters for all combi- 
nations were <0.01°C (SD <0.3), and the overall mean 
values of pixel RMSE of the rasters for all combinations 
were <0.3°C (SD <0.2) (Table 1). The difference in pre- 
diction performance among designs for the same effort 
was small. Random sampling resulted in slightly higher 
RMSE values by magnitudes of tenths of degrees Celsius. 
Replicate rasters of predicted temperature within a treat- 
ment were similar to each other and to the corresponding 
raster of observed temperature. The similarity between 
annual observed temperature rasters (Fig. 3A) and mean 
predicted temperature rasters (N,=100) from the sur- 
vey simulation with random sampling and an effort of 
230 stations (Fig. 3B) exemplifies the close visual resem- 
blance of temperature rasters regardless of design and 
effort combination. 


Mean temperatures 


Shelf The means for bias in temperature on the entire 
shelf for all treatments were <+0.02°C (SD <0.06). The 
RMSE values in shelf temperatures for all treatments 
were <0.4°C. In almost all cases, predicted annual mean 


Table 1 


Overall mean bias (€) and overall root mean squared error 
(RMSE) and the standard deviation (SD) of the overall 
mean bias in the prediction of bottom temperature on the 
continental shelf of the eastern Bering Sea in rasters cre- 
ated by simulating bottom-trawl surveys for the years from 
1987 through 2019. The statistics summarize the variabil- 
ity among replicates within a given combination of sam- 
pling design and survey effort (N=123,274 pixels per mean 
annual rasterx33 years=4,068,042). The 3 sampling designs 
used in simulations were systematic (regular), simple ran- 
dom (random), and stratified random (stratified). Effort is 
given as the number of stations sampled to interpolate a 
raster of predicted temperature. 


Bias 


Design 


Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Random 
Random 
Random 
Random 
Stratified 
Stratified 
Stratified 
Stratified 
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Figure 3 


Annual bottom temperature in the eastern Bering Sea for the odd-numbered years from 1987 
through 2019: (A) rasters of interpolated values based on observations recorded during actual 
bottom-trawl surveys and (B) rasters of simulated values based on the means of 100 replicate 
rasters produced by simulating random sampling of 230 stations superimposed on the observed 
temperature raster. The white lines indicate the 0°C, 1°C, and 2°C isotherms. 


temperatures were lower than observed temperatures 
(negative bias). At the lowest effort of 120 stations, ran- 
dom and stratified sampling resulted in errors with 
greater interannual variability. This variability was 
more obvious in the bias values, which for some years 
were of smaller magnitude (less negative) than bias val- 
ues produced in treatments with higher effort (Fig. 4). 
The values of RMSE (not shown in a figure) were consis- 
tently higher and more variable for treatments with 
lower effort levels but otherwise had similar patterns 
across treatments. 


Stratum Predicted mean stratum temperatures were 
higher than observed temperatures (positive bias) in the 
middle-shelf strata 30, 40, and 82 (for locations of num- 
bered strata, see Figure 1), the principal domain of the 
cold pool, but lower than observed temperatures in all 
other strata (Suppl. Fig. 1) (online only). The RMSE values 
were generally around 0.2°C. They were lowest for outer- 
shelf stratum 60 and relatively higher and more variable 
for the inner-shelf strata 10 and 20 and in middle-shelf 
stratum 82. The RMSE for stratum 50 was anomalously 
high in 1992 (Suppl. Fig. 2) (online only), a difference that 
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Figure 4 


Mean bias in prediction of the mean bottom temperature of the entire continental 
shelf in the eastern Bering Sea, by sampling design (regular, simple random, or strat- 
ified random) and effort level (number of stations) for each survey year from 1987 


through 2019. 


was likely associated with artifacts of interpolation 
(fragments of water in stratum 50 with temperatures 
<2°C in the raster based on observed temperatures that 
were not replicated in the rasters based on predicted 
temperatures; Fig. 3). Random sampling resulted in 
errors that are relatively larger than errors from the use 
of other designs at the same effort. The difference in level 
of errors was most noticeable for strata 20 and 82 at the 
effort of 120 stations. 


Cold pool indices 


Performance was similar among sampling designs, in 
predicting total cold pool area, the offshore and south- 
ern extents of the cold pool, and the depth at the offshore 
extent. Regular sampling generally resulted in slightly 
smaller errors than random and stratified sampling. Dif- 
ferences were in the magnitude of tenths of a unit. 


Area Prediction bias in the cold pool area as a percent- 
age of the observed cold pool area was small for CP2, 
except in the simulation for 2018 (Fig. 5), when bottom 
water colder than 2°C occupied only 1.2% of the survey 
area along the northern boundary and water colder than 
1°C was not observed (Figs. 3A and 6). The RMSE as a 
percentage of the observed cold pool area had very simi- 
lar patterns to the bias percentage. The bias and RMSE 


percentages were highly correlated, with coefficient of cor- 
relations (r) ranging from —0.8, for both CP1 and CP2, to 
approximately 1 for CPO (P<0.001, N=352). Excluding the 
percentage for 2018, the bias percentages across all treat- 
ments were larger and more variable for the colder 
boundaries of the cold pool (O°C and 1°C) and skewed 
more toward the underestimation of the area: the range 
for CP2 was -10—-4%, the range for CP1 was -—30-12%, 
and the range for CPO was —97-1%. The bias percentages 
were moderately correlated with observed cold pool areas 
(CP2-7=0:387- "CPi? 72026; CPOn7=20144y P<0:001) N=11 
treatmentsx33 yearsx100 replicates of simulated cold 
pool areas=36,300). In all instances, large negative biases 
were associated with small cold pool areas. 


Extent and depth Bias and RMSE patterns for indices of 
cold pool location were largely similar. For any combina- 
tion of sampling design and effort, mean biases in predict- 
ing cold pool extent were <0.4°N (SD <0.3) and <+0.2°W 
(SD <0.5); RMSE values were <0.6° for both latitude and 
longitude (for bias plots, see Supplementary Figures 3-5 
(online only); plots for RMSE are not provided because the 
patterns are similar to those for bias). The magnitude of 
the errors was associated with the cold pool boundary and 
the survey year (i.e., the thermal environment) and rarely 
larger than a fraction of a degree in longitude or latitude. 
The predicted southern extent was farther north than the 
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Figure 5 


Mean bias in prediction of the cold pool area on the continental shelf in the eastern 
Bering Sea as a percentage of the observed cold pool area, by sampling design (regular, 
simple random, or stratified random) and effort level (number of stations) for each sur- 
vey year from 1987 through 2019. The cold pool is a layer of cold (<0°C, <1°C, or <2°C) 
bottom water that forms on the shelf below the pycnocline. 


which the main pool was tiny with an 
—O—0°C - --1°C ---A--2°C irregular southern boundary (Fig. 3A). 
The detached pools did not appear in the 
predicted temperature rasters for the cor- 
responding years (Fig. 3B); hence, the pre- 
dicted southern extent was farther north 
than the rasters based on observed tem- 
peratures, resulting in relatively large 
errors. The predicted offshore extent was 
mostly farther offshore than the observed 
extent for CP2 and CP1 (negative bias), 
but the trend was reversed for CPO, for 
which the biases were mostly positive 
(Suppl. Fig. 4) (online only). 

Biases in predicting the depth at the 
1987 1992 1997 2002 2007 2012 offshore extent were larger (both mean 
and SD) for the warmer boundaries of the 


cold pool (Suppl. Fig. 5) (online only). For 
Annual observed area of the cold pool, a layer of cold (<0°C, <1°C, or <2°C) CPO and CP1, the mean bias range was 
bottom water that forms below the pycnocline, on the continental shelf of the 1-4 m (RMSE: 1—4 m). For CP2, the mean 


eastern Bering Sea from 1987 through 2019. bias ranged from —5 to -9 m (RMSE: 


3—4 m) and was more variable annually 
than for CPO and CP1. The largest bias of 
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Figure 6 


observed extent (positive bias) (Suppl. Fig. 3) (online only). CP2, at about +100 m, occurred in the simulations for 2002 
The bias in predicting the southern extent of CP2 was larg- and 2016 (Suppl. Fig. 5) (online only). The mean predicted 
est for 2002 and 2008, for which observed temperature ras- offshore depth was shallower than the observed depth for 
ters show small, isolated pools of water <2°C farther south CPO and CP1 (positive bias) but deeper than the observed 


that were detached from the main pool, and for 2019, for depth for CP2 (negative bias). 
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Discussion 


In this study, simulated surveys with regular, simple- 
random, and stratified-random sampling of the continental 
shelf of the EBS at the same level of effort have compa- 
rable performance in predicting bottom temperatures and 
temperature-related indices. Regular sampling performed 
slightly better than the other designs; simple-random sam- 
pling performed about the same as stratified-random sam- 
pling. Lower effort resulted in larger prediction errors of the 
indices—on the scale of fractions of a degree for indices of 
mean temperature and cold pool location (latitude and lon- 
gitude), thousands of square kilometers for cold pool area, 
and tens of meters in depth for offshore extent. Whether 
differences on that scale for an index is significant depends 
on the application. For example, the performance of ecosys- 
tem models and forecasting systems may depend on spatial 
resolution, coverage, and accuracy of the observational data 
(Capotondi et al., 2019; Thorson, 2019), whereas current 
qualitative assessment of ecosystem state and trends may 
be more tolerant of uncertainties (Zador et al., 2016). Inter- 
annual variability was most noticeable at the lowest effort 
of 120 stations, indicating that this level of effort may be a 
critical threshold for effort reduction. 

The cold pool boundary is most commonly defined as 
water <2°C (CP2) in the literature. Kotwicki and Lauth 
(2013) suggested that water <1°C (CP1) better describes 
the temperature preferences of groundfish and crab spe- 
cies in the EBS. As the benthic environment becomes 
warmer and the cold pool becomes smaller under climate 
change, colder boundaries of the cold pool may be increas- 
ingly more difficult to delineate with high certainty, espe- 
cially with reduced effort. It may be necessary to review 
current temperature-based indices and change them to 
indices that will more adequately depict thermal variabil- 
ity in the benthic environment in the EBS. In the scenario 
of an ice-free EBS, thermal variability may have less effect 
on ecosystem dynamics. 

Spatial interpolation is less accurate and generates 
larger prediction errors generally when the number of 
data points is small and not uniformly distributed (Achil- 
leos, 2011). These kinds of data insufficiency may have 
caused the apparent fragmentation of the cold pool in the 
observed temperature rasters and resulted in relatively 
large errors in the estimation of the southern extent of the 
cold pool (e.g., in the simulation for 2003). Higher sam- 
pling density in the vicinity where the cold pool generally 
resides (i.e., the middle shelf and the northern inner shelf) 
may be necessary to better delineate a small cold pool and 
estimate cold pool indices. 

Prediction errors of the depth at the offshore extent of 
the cold pool are highly variable, and biases can be as large 
as +100 m for CP2 and CP1. The magnitude of errors is 
small for CPO because it is located nearshore, usually in 
depths <50 m. The accuracy of the estimated depth at a 
location is dependent on the resolution and accuracy of the 
bathymetry raster. The finding of relatively large predic- 
tion errors in the index for the depth at the offshore extent 
of the cold pool indicates that reduced sampling may lead 
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to high uncertainty in the estimation of this index. The cur- 
rent methods of estimation may also be a causal factor. We 
recommend that this index be used with caution and that 
the use of other more robust indices may be preferable. 

The results of this study indicate that the use of all 
3 survey designs can reproduce temperatures and indices 
of the EBS shelf from the real bottom-trawl survey, for 
which sampling of 350 stations in a regular grid was done 
systematically, even with as little as half the effort. Reduc- 
ing the number of stations that are sampled has definite 
financial and likely logistical benefits. Total on-station 
time can be reduced, although the total transit time to 
cover the survey area cannot necessarily be changed. 
The current survey requires 2 months to complete with 
2 vessels (Conner and Lauth, 2017). Effort reduction may 
shorten the total survey time and enable the composition 
of a spatial temperature map that characterizes tempera- 
ture for a more compressed time frame. It is not appar- 
ent that the use of any of the survey designs examined 
in this study delivers distinctly better performance in the 
construction of temperature spatial maps and indices or 
achieves greater economy and efficiency in survey execu- 
tion. Regular sampling appears to perform slightly better 
and has been the standard sampling design for the bottom- 
trawl survey on the EBS shelf for over 30 years. Random 
sampling may be less effective in capturing a very small 
cold pool (e.g., the cold pool in 2018). 

Changing the spatial extent of the sampling effort will 
likely also change the survey schedule and the day of the 
year on which certain stations are sampled. On the basis 
of Danielson et al. (2011) and Cokelet (2016), the surface 
mixed layer would warm by an estimate of 3.0°C/d. Analy- 
ses indicate that, if stations with depths <50 m in the cur- 
rent grid—which presumably would be fully mixed—are 
sampled approximately a week or more earlier than their 
mean sampling day of year, cold pool indices would pro- 
duce average negative (i.e., cold) biases less than —0.2°C 
for those stations; conversely, sampling later than their 
mean sampling day of year would result in a positive (1.e., 
warm) bias (Rohan et al., 2022). The effect on the tempera- 
ture indices of the temporal effort shift associated with 
spatial effort reduction would need to be assessed. Rela- 
tionships used in stock assessments to correct for varia- 
tion in density and availability would need to be revisited 
because they are largely predicated on assumptions of the 
stationarity of temperature indices. 


Conclusions 


Long-term ecological studies are imperative to the under- 
standing of climate-scale processes and informing man- 
agement policy (Sukhotin and Berger, 2013; Hughes et al., 
2017; Harvey et al., 2020). The bottom-trawl survey on the 
EBS shelf provides an invaluable time series of fishery- 
independent biological data and environmental data 
essential for stock assessment and fisheries and ecosystem 
research under climate change (e.g., Holsman et al., 2016; 
Griiss et al., 2020). The collection of temperature data is 
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only one of many ancillary tasks of the survey. Evaluation 
of how changes in sampling design and reduction in effort 
will affect the accuracy and precision of stock assessment 
information is ongoing (e.g., Oyafuso et al., 2021). 

The future direction of the survey in terms of design and 
effort will be driven mainly by stock and environmental 
assessment needs within fiscal constraints. When consid- 
ering stratification and sample allocations for future sur- 
veys, it is important to consider not only species distribution 
but also the distribution and importance of the tempera- 
ture indices needed for these assessments. Alternatively, 
the measurement of temperature during the survey may 
be independent of the bottom-trawl sampling design if 
instruments that are not attached to the trawl gear are used. 
Temperature profiling can be achieved within a reasonably 
short time at a station or possibly even while the vessel 
is underway. If measurement of temperature is decoupled 
from trawl sampling, it may not be necessary to decrease 
temperature samples by the same amount as trawl samples 
or restrict temperature sampling only to trawl stations. 


Resumen 


La temperatura del fondo se mide rutinariamente como 
parte del estudio de arrastre de fondo realizado cada ver- 
ano en la plataforma continental del Mar de Bering ori- 
ental por el Centro de Ciencias Pesqueras de Alaska de la 
NOAA. Estos datos se utilizan ampliamente en la evalu- 
acién de ecosistemas, evaluacién de poblaciones y model- 
acién oceanica. Kvaluamos el efecto de disefios de muestreo 
alternativos y de la reduccién del esfuerzo, sobre la calidad 
de la informacion de la temperatura del fondo obtenida en 
la prospeccion. Se simul6é y compar6 el muestreo aleatorio 
simple y el muestreo aleatorio estratificado con el mues- 
treo sistematico de estaciones fijas en una rejilla regular, 
en relacién con el uso de datos de prospeccion en la esti- 
macion de las temperaturas del fondo marino y los indices 
relacionados. El esfuerzo simulado oscil6 entre el 34% y el 
100% del esfuerzo total. En las prospecciones simuladas, 
el uso de cada uno de los 3 disefos de muestreo resulto 
en valores de temperatura del fondo cercanos a los de la 
prospeccion real, incluso con tan solo la mitad del esfuerzo. 
A menor esfuerzo, los errores de prediccion de los indices 
son mayores y mas variables. La disminucion de los resul- 
tados de prediccién es mas notable en el nivel de esfuerzo 
del 34%. Los resultados del muestreo sistematico son lig- 
eramente mejores que los del muestreo aleatorio simple 
y el muestreo aleatorio estratificado. Una de las razones 
de esta diferencia es que el muestreo aleatorio pudo haber 
sido menos eficaz que el muestreo estandar a la hora de 
captar una pequena onda fria caracteristica del actual 
estado calido del océano. 
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Abstract—A novel antenna design 
has been developed to detect fish 
implanted with full-duplex passive 
integrated transponder (PIT) tags. 
The antenna is constructed of light- 
weight flexible hose and measures 2.4 
by 6.1 m, providing a substantially 
larger reading range than other PIT 
antennas. Herein, we describe its use 
in a small instream monitoring system 
to detect migrating smolts of steelhead 
(Oncorhynchus mykiss). During testing, 
the combined detection efficiency for 
the 2 arrays of antennas with the new 
design was 97%, which is comparable 
to efficiencies of standard antennas 
made with polyvinyl chloride or high- 
density polyethylene. The lightweight, 
flexible design of the new antenna 
affords relatively easy transportation 
and deployment compared with that of 
rigid antennas, and smaller crews and 
vessels are needed for its maintenance 
and deployment. The development of 
the flexible antenna has expanded the 
utility of PIT technology by increasing 
the scope of potential sampling applica- 
tions to a wider range of habitats and 
environmental conditions. 
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Passive integrated transponder (PIT) 
technology has been used to study a vari- 
ety of terrestrial and aquatic organisms 
since its adaptation from the livestock 
industry in the mid-1980s (Thomas 
et al., 1987; Jackson and Biinger, 1993; 
Mills et al., 1995; Ballard et al., 2001; 
Bubb et al., 2002). Because of its long 
life, low cost, and low biological impact, 
the PIT tag has become an important 
tool in fisheries research and is used in 
studies of migration timing, behavior, 
and survival, as well as in comparisons 
of return rates of smolts and adults 
(Prentice et al.'; Prentice et al., 1990; 
McCutcheon et al., 1994; Peterson et al., 
1994; Ledgerwood et al., 2004). Numer- 
ous detection site configurations and 


1 Prentice, E. F., C. W. Sims, and D. L. Park. 
1985. A study to determine the biological 
feasibility of a new fish tagging system. 
Annual report 1984-1985. U.S. Dep. Energy, 
Bonneville Power Admin., BPA Rep. DOE/ 
BP-11982-1, 39 p. [Available from website.] 


antenna designs have been used for such 
work, and as the technology improves, 
new configurations and designs have 
been developed (Lucas et al., 1999; Hill 
et al., 2006; Bond et al., 2007; Riley 
et al., 2010). 

Early PIT antennas could sample 
small areas and were limited largely 
by transceiver capability. Development 
of the multiplexing transceiver subse- 
quently decreased the size and increased 
the capacity of transceivers, which now 
can power and communicate with multi- 
ple antennas; however, general antenna 
design and construction has changed 
minimally through the years. Instream 
PIT antennas are traditionally con- 
structed by using 10.2-cm-diameter 
pipes of polyvinyl chloride (PVC) or 
high-density polyethylene. The rigidity 
of these materials allows easy anchoring 
to stream beds and shorelines, and the 
pipe diameter provides a large air gap 
around antenna wires to reduce electri- 
cal resistance in submersed applications; 
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however, these features also present challenges, including 
bulk, weight, reduced mobility, and cost. 

Many challenges associated with rigid antennas can be 
mitigated by decreasing the overall antenna size. It is com- 
mon for rigid rectangular antennas to be built with dimen- 
sions no larger than 1.2 by 2.4 m, a size that compromises 
sample area out of necessity. Most research would benefit 
from larger antennas and detection ranges that maximize 
both sample area and efficiency associated with antenna 
construction and use. 

In 2012, we modified the rigid antenna design to use 
a new PIT transceiver and system (IS1001 reader and 
IS1001 Multiplexing Transceiver System’, Biomark Inc., 
Boise, ID) more fully, with improved functionality and per- 
formance, for use in experimental stationary and towed 
applications, similar to the sampling method described by 
Ledgerwood et al. (2004). The resulting prototype antenna, 
described herein, was made with small-diameter flexible 
hose instead of rigid construction materials and increased 
antenna size to an area of 2.4 by 6.1 m. 


Materials and methods 
Antenna description 


The IS1001 Multiplexing Transceiver System was used to 
power and communicate with the antennas. This system 
required a dedicated IS1001 reader for each antenna. To 
operate multiple antennas as an array, we used the multi- 
plexing function of the IS1001 Master Controller (Biomark 
Inc.). According to the manufacturer, exciter circuitry on 
the transceiver system was designed to operate antennas 
as large as 1.2 by 6.1 m (Biomark Inc.). However, after test- 
ing various components and configurations, we were able 
to construct an electronically stable 2.4-by-6.1-m antenna 
with the capability to detect all sizes of full-duplex PIT tags 
commonly used in the Columbia River Basin. To produce a 
detection field this large, we connected the IS1001 reader 
directly to the antenna windings to maximize current 
output. 

The antenna was constructed by using 3 turns of 10-gauge 
Litz wire (American Wire Gauge type 5 x 5 x 44/40) with an 
inductance of 185 pH. To assemble the antenna, we first 
cut three 18-m sections of wire. Each wire was separated 
by a minimum of 6.5 mm by using three 6.5-mm-diameter 
foam backer rods glued together to form a triangle (Fig. 1). 
Antenna wires were placed in the indentations between 
backer rods, creating a triangular wire gallery. Cellophane 
was then wrapped around the wire gallery to maintain wire 
position. 

Once wrapped, the wire gallery was threaded through a 
1.9-cm-diameter, flexible PVC hose, which formed the 


2 Mention of trade names or commercial companies is for identi- 
fication purposes only and does not imply endorsement by the 
National Marine Fisheries Service, NOAA. 

3 Biomark Inc. 2020. 181001 reader standalone operation. User 
manual, rev. 11, 62 p. [Available from website.] 
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Figure 1 


Cross-sectional view of the wire gallery of the flexible 
antenna developed to detect fish implanted with passive 
integrated transponder tags. Antenna wires (10 American 
Wire Gauge Litz wire) are placed between 3 foam backer 
rods (diameter: 6.5 mm) and wrapped in cellophane to 
hold the wires in position. The antenna is housed in a 
1.9-cm-diameter, flexible PVC hose to create a waterproof 
barrier and to protect the wires from physical damage. 
This configuration was used in the antennas deployed 
for testing of their detection efficiency as part of a system 
to track migrating steelhead (Oncorhynchus mykiss) in 
Abernathy Creek, of Washington, in 2015. 


antenna housing. Each end of the hose was then inserted 
into the reader enclosure (described later), where the 
turns were soldered together. Two 8200-pF capacitors 
were soldered in parallel to one of the terminal wires. 
Finally, both terminal ends of the windings of antenna 
wires were connected to the reader, along with bus cables 
for the power and communication of the controller area 
network (CAN). The enclosure was sealed for deployment, 
and waterproof connectors and CAN-bus cable were used 
to connect the reader to another IS1001 antenna in series 
or to the IS1001 Master Controller. 


1S1001 reader enclosure 


Underwater deployment required the design and fabrica- 
tion of a watertight enclosure to house the IS1001 reader 
near the antenna wires. We designed an enclosure to be 
hydrodynamically stable and durable in a variety of 
deployment strategies. The enclosure was constructed in 3 
sections for ease of assembly and to allow access to the 
reader (Fig. 2). Primary components of the enclosure were 
schedule-40 PVC, with the exception of the schedule-80 
PVC end cap, which was drilled and tapped for 2 nylon, 
submersible, single-cord grips (P/N 69915K53, McMaster- 
Carr Supply Co., Elmhurst, IL). Wet-pluggable connectors 
(P/N MCIL-8-FS MP, Teledyne Technologies Inc., 
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A 1.9-cm flex hose G 5.1-cm rubber coupler 


H 5.1-by-3.8-cm reducer 


B 2.5-cm cable gland bushing 


10.2-by-5.1-cm reducer 
bushing 


D 3.8-by-2.5-cm reducer J 3.8-by-1.3-cm reducer 
bushing bushing 


C 3.8-cm tee 


K 1.3-cm nylon double- 


E 3.8-cm pipe cord grip 


F 3.8-cm elbow L 10.2-cm coupler 


Figure 2 


M 10.2-cm pipe 


O 10.2-cm end cap 


P 1.3-cm nylon single- 
cord grip 


Q Waterproof connector 


antenna wires into the enclosure. This 
cord grip safeguarded against water 
intrusion and ensured compartmental- 
ization in case of a water breach, mini- 
mizing potential damage to the reader. 
The second half of the main compart- 
ment allowed CAN-bus cables to enter 
the enclosure and connect to the reader 
(Fig. 2, section 3). 

Once the antenna was constructed, 
frames of high tensile strength, made 
with rope of a small diameter that does 
not stretch, were used in all applications 
to relieve strain on antennas during 
deployment. The antenna was secured 
to the rope frame with cable ties placed 
at 0.3-m intervals, and plastic thimbles 
were spliced into the corners of the 
rope frame to connect multiple anten- 
nas to each other or to deployment 
structures. 


N 10.2-cm union 


Efficiency testing 


Antenna efficiency was tested by deploy- 
ing 3 flexible antennas (2.4 by 6.1 m) in 
Abernathy Creek, in Washington, prior 
to a release of hatchery-raised steel- 
head (Oncorhynchus mykiss) on 14 April 
2015. Juvenile steelhead were reared 
and tagged with standard 12-mm PIT 
tags at the Abernathy Fish Technology 
Center, a hatchery of the U.S. Fish and 


Photograph and schematic of the enclosure used to house the IS1001 reader, 
capacitors, and terminal ends of the antenna wires. Components are schedule-40 
PVC, except the end cap (O), which was schedule-80 PVC, and cord grips (B, K, 
and P). Sections 1—3 indicate the 3 removable sections of the capsule, with access 
points at a coupler (G) and union (N). Waterproof connectors (Q) provide power 
to the antenna reader and enable multiplexing and communication between 
antennas and the IS1001 Master Controller through the bus cable for the con- 
troller area network. This configuration was used in the antennas deployed for 
testing of their detection efficiency as part of a system to track migrating steel- 


Wildlife Service located 5 km from the 
mouth of the creek. All antennas were 
deployed in a single pool about 400 m 
downstream from the hatchery release 
site, where water velocity was approxi- 
mately 0.6 m/s throughout. 

One antenna was placed at the head of 


head (Oncorhynchus mykiss) in Abernathy Creek, of Washington, in 2015. 


Thousand Oaks, CA) were threaded through these cord 
grips and used to connect IS1001 readers and antennas to 
each other and to the IS1001 Master Controller. All power 
and communication to and from the reader and master 
controller traveled through CAN-bus cable. 

The previously soldered antenna wire ends entered the 
lower section of the enclosure through nylon submers- 
ible cord grips (P/N 69915K71, McMaster-Carr Supply 
Co.) threaded into 2 sides of a PVC tee (Fig. 2, section 1). 
The tee covered these connections and allowed the 2 ends 
of the antenna loop to be threaded up through the top of 
the tee and into the main compartment of the enclosure, 
where it was connected to the reader (Fig. 2, section 2). 

An internal multi-cord grip (P/N 7807K33, McMaster- 
Carr Supply Co.) was used to seal the entry point of 


the pool and spanned the entire stream 
width (array 1). Two flexible antennas 
were required to span the pool at a sec- 
ond detection site (array 2), which was 
located 10 m downstream from array 1 and at the maxi- 
mum water depth of the pool (1.8 m). None of the anten- 
nas were fully submerged for this test. Antennas were 
installed in a pass-through orientation by tying the top 
and bottom corners to trees and by using weights tied to 
short lanyards to anchor the bottom of the antennas to 
the stream bed. We used a Power Puller with a capacity 
of 2 metric tons (P/N 5541, Tekton Inc., Grand Rapids, 
MI) to increase tension on the top corners. Arrays were 
deployed for 45 h post release. In situ antenna efficiency 
and combined efficiency were then calculated as described 
by Zydlewki et al., (2006): 


In situ array 1H= (Geshiate to arrays 142) x (Punique to array 2 


+ Drivin to arrayS1+2’ » 
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in-situ array 2: 2 = (4c moute avcayeteo) CO umqnews amet 
UE Omid to arrays 1+ 9) a and 
Combined: & = 1 — [(1 — Bin situ array i OED ia 
Array 2) ’ 


where E = efficiency, and 
d = the number of tags decoded. 


Results 


A total of 300 steelhead implanted with PIT tags were 
released from Abernathy Fish Technology Center on 
14 April 2015. Of these steelhead, 265 fish were detected 
with antennas located at the hatchery exit, and 85 fish 
were detected with the 3 flexible antennas deployed down- 
stream. Our upstream antenna (array 1) detected 57 fish, 
and the 2 downstream antennas (array 2) detected 52 of 
those 57 fish over the 45-h test period, giving array 2 an 
efficiency of 91%. Array 2 detected 75 fish, and 52 of those 
75 fish were previously detected on array 1, giving array 
1 an efficiency of 69%. The combined efficiency of both 
arrays was 97%. Of the 265 fish detected on antennas at 
the hatchery exit, 187 fish were later detected at the creek 
mouth on an array operated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The median travel time, from the hatchery exit to 
the mouth of the creek, of these fish was 21.2 d, and their 
median travel speed was 0.24 km/d. 


Discussion 


Our flexible antenna has become a versatile tool used to 
detect PIT-tagged fish in traditional instream environ- 
ments. Its adaptability makes it useful in both traditional 
and innovative approaches to PIT interrogation, such 
as those in which antennas have been attached to pile 
dikes (Magie et al.*) and towed behind 2 vessels (Morris 
et al.°). In arriving at a final shape and size of a rectan- 
gular antenna with dimensions of 2.4 by 6.1 m, we tested 
different shapes—including circles, squares, trapezoids, 
and rectangles—and sizes up to 3.0 by 18.3 m. All testing 
was done in air at our sample station near Jones Beach, 
Oregon. 

The results of testing with circles indicate that a circle 
is the least efficient shape. Circular antennas quickly lost 
current and, therefore, detection area as their diameter 


* Magie, R. J., M. S. Morris, J. P. Bender, B. F. Jonasson, 
B. P. Sandford, and R. D. Ledgerwood. 2015. Development of a 
passive integrated transponder (PIT) tag detection system for 
adult salmonids in the lower Columbia River, 2013, 33 p. Fish 
Ecol. Div., Northwest Fish. Sci. Cent., Natl. Mar. Fish. Serv., 
Seattle, WA. [Available at website.] 

> Morris, M. S., A. J. Borsky, P. J. Bentley, L. N. Webb, and 
B. P. Sandford. 2017. Detection of PIT-tagged juvenile sal- 
monids migrating in the Columbia River estuary, 2016, 45 p. 
Contract report to the Bonneville Power Administration, 
U.S. Department of Energy (contract no. 46273 RL58; project 
no. 1993-029-00). Fish Ecol. Div., Northwest Fish. Sci. Cent., 
Natl. Mar. Fish. Serv., Seattle, WA. [Available at website. ] 


increased. Results for squares were similar as their length 
and width increased. The results of testing with rectangles 
indicate that a rectangle is the most efficient shape, with 
a narrow width helping to maintain the antenna field and 
a strong detection area even as their length increased. At 
some point, the length of rectangles became too great, and 
the detection area started to weaken. Trapezoids worked 
as long as the reader could continue to tune the antenna. 
However, again, a trapezoid was not the most efficient 
design, and results for this shape compare more closely 
to those from testing with circles. The shape and size of 
antenna at which we arrived, on the basis of our testing, 
produced a substantial detection area, much greater than 
that of the standard rigid antennas that have been used 
in the past, and the electronic field was strong enough to 
handle the depletion of antenna current when deployed in 
water. It also allowed the antenna to transform in shape by 
about 1 m in any direction and maintain its functionality. 

In creating such a large antenna, our 2 biggest concerns 
were higher susceptibility to electromagnetic interference 
and frequency of tag-code collisions due to large numbers 
of tagged fish entering the antenna field at the same time. 
As testing progressed, we found that electromagnetic 
interference was not a deterrent for any of our installa- 
tions, but given the individual array efficiencies, tag colli- 
sion was likely present. 

Array efficiencies of 69% and 91% at Abernathy Creek 
indicate that tag collisions might have occurred during peri- 
ods of high tag density. It is also possible that poor tag ori- 
entation contributed to missed detections as the fish moved 
through the detection field. These are the likely explana- 
tions for the lower efficiency of array 1 compared with that 
of array 2. Array 1 was a single antenna, whereas array 2 
was composed of 2 antennas and therefore had more area 
for fish to pass through without causing tag collisions. River 
width and associated flow dynamics also may have con- 
tributed to suboptimal tag orientation as fish approached 
array 1. Further, our efficiency estimates may have been 
biased low, given the long travel times of fish exiting Aber- 
nathy Creek. It is also possible that 4 of the 5 fish detected 
on array 1 and missed on array 2 passed the first antenna 
and remained at the head of the pool, never reaching the 
second array during the test period. Of these 4 missed fish, 
3 steelhead had travel times to the mouth of the creek that 
were well above the release group median (27, 28, and 35 d), 
and 2 fish were detected on the morning of system removal. 
Regardless of these unknowns, our estimated efficiency is 
comparable to that estimated for other PIT antennas that 
detect fish migrating downstream (Aymes and Rives, 2009; 
Zydlewski et al., 2006). Additionally, the combined array 
efficiency of 97% indicates the importance of redundancy 
for instream installations. 

The results of the efficiency test also indicate the versa- 
tility of the antenna in a traditional instream application. 
Installing the system took only 3 h, and the weights used to 
maintain antenna orientation on the substrate remained 
stable during testing. Although this deployment was for 
only 2 d, the ability of the flexible antenna to conform to 
the streambed, as well as its relatively small diameter, 
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resulted in less drag and buoyancy in the water than we 
have observed in similar stream deployments of rigid 
antennas. Although the flexible antenna was less likely 
to become disoriented in strong currents, larger weights 
and more permanent anchors should be used for long-term 
installations and at sites where water levels and velocities 
change throughout the year. Pass-over configurations in 
which flexible antennas are used are also a feasible option. 

We tested various components and materials to address 
the challenges associated with rigid antennas, mainly 
bulk, weight, reduced mobility, and cost. The resulting 
antenna design covered a large detection area, and its 
lightweight construction and flexibility increased utility. 
Elements of this design are now available commercially, in 
part because the antenna is adaptable to a wide range of 
geographic locations, environmental conditions, and fresh- 
water habitats. Installations of flexible antenna arrays for 
detection of PIT-tagged fish offer considerable potential to 
advance our understanding of stock-specific differences 
in behavior, migration timing, and survival, as well as to 
improve evaluations of restoration and recovery efforts for 
threatened and endangered species. 


Resumen 


Se ha desarrollado un novedoso diseno de antena para 
detectar peces implantados con etiquetas “full duplex” de 
transmisor pasivo integrado (PIT). La antena esta fabri- 
cada con manguera flexible ligera y mide 2.4 por 6.1 m, 
lo que proporciona un alcance de lectura sustancialmente 
mayor que el de otras antenas PIT. En este articulo se 
describe su uso en un pequefnio sistema de monitoreo para 
detectar la migracién de la trucha arcoiris (Oncorhynchus 
mykiss). Durante las pruebas, la eficacia de detecci6n 
combinada de los dos conjuntos de antenas con el nuevo 
disefio fue del 97%, comparable a las antenas estandar 
fabricadas con cloruro de polivinilo o polietileno de alta 
densidad. El disefio ligero y flexible de la nueva antena 
permite transportarla y desplegarla con relativa facilidad 
en comparacion con las antenas rigidas, y para su manten- 
imiento y despliegue se necesitan tripulaciones y embar- 
caciones mas reducidas. EF] desarrollo de la antena flexible 
ha ampliado la utilidad de la tecnologia PIT al aumentar 
el alcance de las posibles aplicaciones de muestreo a una 
gama mas amplia de habitats y condiciones ambientales. 
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Abstract—The Atlantic sturgeon (Acip- 
enser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) is a anad- 
romous fish found along the east coast 
of North America and is listed under 
the Endangered Species Act of the 
United States. Decades of overfishing 
and habitat degradation have caused 
range-wide population declines, and 
the population status of this species 
in many rivers is unclear. Quantifying 
annual recruitment is one way to assess 
the status of sturgeon populations, but 
such assessments are few. The objective 
of this study was to quantify recruit- 
ment of juvenile Atlantic sturgeon in 
the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Satilla 
Rivers in Georgia. Because we used 
identical methods in 3 rivers simultane- 
ously, we were able to directly compare 
recruitment among these populations 
with that of other populations observed 
in contemporaneous studies in other 
rivers. We conducted mark-recapture 
sampling during 2014-2017 and used 
Huggins closed population models to 
estimate annual recruitment. Because 
there are no historical data for compar- 
ison, we evaluated the 3 populations 
in terms of recruit abundance, varia- 
tion, and consistency. The Savannah 
River annually had relatively large 
numbers of recruits (639-937 individ- 
uals). Fewer recruits were produced 
in the Ogeechee (27-57 individuals) 
and Satilla (51-134 individuals) Riv- 
ers; recruitment occurred in only some 
years in those rivers. Populations that 
produce few recruits or do not have reg- 
ular recruitment may be experiencing 
bottlenecks preventing recovery. 
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The Atlantic sturgeon (Acipenser oxy- 
rinchus oxyrinchus) inhabits the rivers 
and coastal waters of eastern North 
America from the St. Lawrence River in 
Canada to the St. Johns River in Florida. 
Five distinct population segments 
(DPSs) of this species have been listed 
as threatened or endangered under the 
Endangered Species Act of the United 
States since 2012 (Federal Register, 
2012), and in the United States, these 
DPSs, based on geographic, genetic, and 
ecological factors, are independently 
managed (ASSRT, 2007). For each DPS, 
genetically distinct spawning popula- 
tions have been found in one or more 
rivers (Wirgin et al., 2000; Grunwald 
et al., 2008). Although this species has 
now been protected from harvest for 
over 2 decades, no information indicates 
that any populations of this species are 
recovering. The species continues to 
face other threats, including restriction 
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of spawning habitat due to impound- 
ments in some rivers (ASSRT, 2007), 
bycatch (Collins et al., 1996), ship 
strikes (Brown and Murphy, 2010), and 
dredging (Smith and Clugston, 1997; 
Winger et al., 2000). Spawning popula- 
tions of Atlantic sturgeon are currently 
present in fewer than 30 rivers (Hilton 
et al., 2016). 

Atlantic sturgeon are anadromous: 
adults generally inhabit marine waters 
but return to their natal rivers to 
spawn (Vladykov and Greeley, 1963; 
Scott and Crossman, 1973). Upon 
hatching, larvae begin a gradual down- 
stream migration, eventually settling 
in the upper estuary as river-resident 
juveniles (RRJs). During their first 
~2 years of life, RRJs remain in the 
freshwater and brackish habitat below 
the head of tide in their natal river 
(Bain, 1997). Between the ages of 2 
and 4, individuals begin to migrate to 
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coastal marine habitats and enter the life stage of marine- 
migratory juveniles (Bain, 1997; Fox and Peterson, 2019). 
Marine-migratory juveniles reside in nearshore waters 
until they mature, although they may return to natal or 
non-natal estuarine or riverine habitats for prolonged 
periods during this life stage (Dovel and Berggren, 1983; 
Bain, 1997). 

The highly migratory life history of the Atlantic stur- 
geon makes it difficult to quantify abundance. Adults and 
marine-migratory juveniles are highly dispersed in marine 
waters, and not all adults in a population return to their 
natal river to spawn every year. River-resident juveniles, 
however, remain in their natal river until at least age 2 
(Fox and Peterson, 2019), and their abundance can be esti- 
mated by using mark-recapture methods. In several recent 
studies, such as those in the Delaware River (Hale et al., 
2016), the Savannah River (Bahr and Peterson, 2016), and 
the Altamaha River, also located in Georgia (Schueller and 
Peterson, 2010; Baker et al., 2023), abundance of the age-1 
cohort has been estimated to quantify annual recruit- 
ment in those systems. Although the National Marine 
Fisheries Service has identified recruitment estimates as 
a key research need to aid species recovery (ASSRT, 2007), 
assessments are currently lacking for many other popula- 
tions in other rivers. 

The South Atlantic DPS extends from South Carolina to 
Florida and comprises populations in 8 rivers at the south- 
ern part of the range of this species (ASSRT, 2007). The pop- 
ulation in the Altamaha River has been identified as one of 
the most robust in both the South Atlantic DPS and the 
entire range (ASSRT, 2007; Schueller and Peterson, 2010). 
Baker et al. (2023) estimated that the Altamaha River 
had up to 3839 age-1 recruits per year during 2008—2020 
and reported that recruitment was highly variable in this 
river. The Savannah River appears to host a smaller but 
still robust population—Bahr and Peterson (2016) reported 
annual recruitment estimates of up to 597 fish for the 
period 2013-2015. Recruitment of populations of Atlantic 
sturgeon in the nearby Ogeechee and Satilla Rivers has not 
been assessed since the species was listed. The objective 
of this study was to quantify the contemporaneous annual 
recruitment of juvenile Atlantic sturgeon in the Savan- 
nah, Ogeechee, and Satilla Rivers. The expectation was 
that these concurrent quantitative data would close a data 
gap identified by the National Marine Fisheries Service 
and allow direct comparison of the annual recruitment 
of Atlantic sturgeon throughout the state of Georgia and 
among the populations that make up much of the South 
Atlantic DPS. 


Materials and methods 

Study sites 

This study was conducted in the estuaries of 3 coastal 
rivers in Georgia (Fig. 1). The Savannah River delineates 


the border between Georgia and South Carolina and is 
one of the most anthropogenically altered rivers within 


the range of the Atlantic sturgeon (Pearlstine et al.’). It 
originates in the southeastern Appalachian Mountains 
and is impounded by 3 dams as it flows 484 km to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Ogeechee River flows unimpounded 
for 390 km from the Piedmont province of Georgia to 
the Atlantic Ocean; its mouth lies approximately 28 km 
south of the mouth of the Savannah River. Because of 
its tannic, nutrient-poor water, the Ogeechee River is 
classified as a blackwater river, although its pH is closer 
to neutral than other blackwater systems (Meyer et al., 
1997). During the summer months, low flows and hypoxic 
conditions are common throughout the Ogeechee River 
estuary (ASSRT, 2007; Farrae et al., 2014). The black- 
water Satilla River lies approximately 100 km south of 
the Ogeechee River and is situated entirely within the 
coastal plain of Georgia. This 320-km river is unim- 
pounded, but hypoxic conditions have been widespread 
in the tidally influenced areas of the river during sum- 
mer months (Fritts, 2011). 


Sampling of Atlantic sturgeon 


Sampling was conducted below the head of tide in each 
river system. Data collection in the Savannah River 
occurred in 2016 and 2017, and sampling in the Ogeechee 
and Satilla Rivers took place during 2014-2017. In all 
rivers, netting was conducted on weekdays (weather 
and tides permitting) between May and August. Atlantic 
sturgeon were captured with anchored monofilament gill 
and trammel nets designed to capture juveniles; all nets 
were 91.4 m long and 3.1 m deep. Gill nets comprised 
3 randomly ordered panels of equal length and made of 
7.6-, 10.2-, and 15.3-cm (stretch measure) mesh. Tram- 
mel nets comprised a 7.6-cm mesh inner panel enclosed 
by two 30.5-cm mesh outer panels. Nets were deployed 
within the main channels of the rivers for periods of 
30-90 min around slack tides; a typical sample included 
the catch of 2 gill nets and 1 trammel net. Some of the 
sampling locations were sites used in previous studies 
(e.g., Schueller and Peterson, 2010; Farrae et al., 2014; 
Bahr and Peterson, 2016), and other locations were new 
sites with similar characteristics (e.g., deeper areas with 
limited woody debris). 

Each captured Atlantic sturgeon was measured to the 
nearest millimeter in total length (TL) and fork length 
(FL) and inspected for tags. If no tag was present, a passive 
integrated transponder tag was injected under the fourth 
dorsal scute. For a subset of juveniles, we also collected a 
section (~0.5—1 cm) of the left pectoral-fin spine from near 
the base of the spine by using a scalpel, wire cutter, or 
small hacksaw. For fish caught in the Savannah and 
Ogeechee Rivers, spine samples were collected from the 


1 Pearlstine, L. R., R. Bartleson, W. Kitchens, and P. Latham. 1989. 
Lower Savannah River hydrological characterization. Univ. Fla., 
Fla. Coop. Fish Wildl. Res. Unit, Tech. Rep. 35, 139 p. [Available 
from Fla. Coop. Fish Wildl. Res. Unit, Dep. Wildl. Ecol. Con- 
serv., Univ. Fla., Bldg. 106, 2295 Mowry Rd., P.O. Box 110485, 
Gainesville, FL 32611-0485. ] 
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Figure 1 


Map showing the locations of areas where Atlantic sturgeon (Acipenser oxyrinchus oxy- 
rinchus) were sampled in rivers of Georgia between May and August during 2014-2017. 
Sampling with gill and trammel nets occurred in the estuaries of the Savannah, Ogeechee, 


and Satilla Rivers. 


first 5 fish captured in each preselected size bin: <299 mm 
TL, 50-mm intervals from 300 to 700 mm TL, and 100-mm 
intervals from 700 to 1000 mm TL. 


Age determination 


We constructed a length—frequency histogram of the 
entire catch for each sampling year in each river. The 
modal distribution of juveniles depicted in each length— 
frequency histogram was used to assign ages to fish on 
the basis of length (Schueller and Peterson, 2010; Bahr 
and Peterson, 2016). We examined pectoral-fin spines and 
counted alternating light and dark rings (Baremore and 
Rosati, 2014) to validate the age assignments of a subset 


of individuals caught in the Savannah and Ogeechee 
Rivers; we did not use fin spines to evaluate age assign- 
ments for fish from the Satilla River in this study. Sam- 
ples of pectoral-fin spines were air dried for at least 
2 months and then sectioned with a low-speed saw. The 
sections were mounted to glass microscope slides and 
photographed at 1.6x magnification with a digital camera 
attached to a dissecting microscope. Three (and occasion- 
ally 4) independent readers aged each fin-spine section by 
counting annuli. Readers were trained by someone with 
numerous years of experience in aging hard structures in 
fish. Disagreements were settled by group consensus. If 
readers could not agree, that sample was removed from 
the analysis. 
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Recruitment estimation 


For each river and year, we divided the sampling period into 
weekly sampling occasions and constructed capture histo- 
ries for each individual fish. We then used Huggins models 
that estimate capture probabilities for closed populations 
(Huggins, 1989) in the package RMark (vers. 2.2.7; Laake”) 
in statistical software R (vers. 4.2.1; R Core Team, 2022) to 
estimate the abundance of age-1 juveniles in each year of 
the study for each river (Schueller and Peterson, 2010; Bahr 
and Peterson, 2016). The assumptions for our models were 
that 1) the population was closed to births, deaths, emigra- 
tion, and immigration during the sampling period, 2) the 
probability of recapture did not change after initial capture, 
3) individuals could randomly disperse in between capture 
events, 4) individuals were correctly identified, and 5) no 
tag loss occurred during the sampling period (Conroy and 
Carroll, 2009). Results from a concurrent telemetry study 
in the Ogeechee, Altamaha, and Satilla Rivers (Fox and 
Peterson, 2019) indicate that age-1 individuals typically 
remained within the study sites and did not leave their 
natal rivers during the summer sampling periods, support- 
ing the assumption of closure. Additionally, occasional sam- 
pling upriver and downriver from the study sites did not 
result in the capture of any Atlantic sturgeon. Within each 
year, the weekly sampling periods presumably allowed ade- 
quate time for random mixing of marked and unmarked fish 
between each successive week of sampling. 

We developed a suite of candidate models to obtain esti- 
mates of juvenile abundance. In the most basic model, 
a constant capture probability is assumed, and in other 
models variable capture probability is assumed, by age (as 
assigned by length—frequency analysis), by weekly sam- 
pling occasion, and by additive and interactive combina- 
tions of these covariates. The relative likelihood of each 


2 Laake, J. 2013. RMark: an R interface for analysis of capture- 
recapture data with MARK. Alaska Fish. Sci. Cent., AFSC Pro- 
cessed Rep. 2013-01, 25 p. [Available from website.] 


model was then assessed by using Akaike information cri- 
terion (AIC) (Akaike, 1973; Hurvich and Tsai, 1989) with 
an adjustment for small sample size (AICc) (Burnham and 
Anderson, 2002). The most plausible model from the can- 
didate set was selected for estimating abundance in each 
study year. 

To compare populations, we calculated the percentage 
of study years in each river for which we were able to esti- 
mate recruitment and the percentage of years in which we 
observed age-1 sturgeon. We calculated the mean annual 
recruitment in each population, as well as the standard 
deviation (SD) and coefficient of variation (CV) of recruit- 
ment, for all years of the study period. In these calcula- 
tions, recruitment was considered to be zero if an estimate 
could not be obtained because of no observations of age-1 
sturgeon. In cases where recruitment could not be esti- 
mated because of a lack of recaptured age-1 fish, recruit- 
ment was considered not available and the population in 
that river and year was omitted from calculations of mean 
annual recruitment and the associated SD and CV. 

This study was conducted under National Marine Fish- 
eries Service permits 16482 and 17861 and approved by 
the University of Georgia Institutional Animal Care and 
Use Committee. 


Results 
Sampling of Atlantic sturgeon 


During this study, we set 1972 nets, for a total of 1366 h of 
sampling effort (Table 1). We captured 1336 Atlantic stur- 
geon with FLs of 182-1945 mm (Fig. 2). Across all rivers 
and all years, 280 fish were recaptured. In the Savannah 
River, annual catch varied from 350 to 497 individuals 
(mean: 423.2 individuals [SD 104.9]), and we marked 847 
fish. In the Ogeechee River, we marked 270 Atlantic stur- 
geon, and annual catch varied from 18 to 105 fish (mean: 
71.5 individuals [SD 38.7]). In the Satilla River, we marked 


Table 1 


Effort and catch during sampling of Atlantic sturgeon (Acipenser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) in 
3 coastal rivers of Georgia, the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Satilla Rivers, from May through 
August in 2014-2017. Effort is given as hours of net soak time; identical nets were used 
across all 3 rivers. Catch is given as the number of unique Atlantic sturgeon (ATS) and 
unique age-1 river-resident juveniles (RRJs) that were captured. NA=not applicable because 
sampling was conducted by Bahr and Peterson (2016). 


Savannah River 


Effort ATS RRJ 
(h) catch catch (h) 


NA NA NA 137 
NA NA NA 175 
497 310 156 
350 160 14 


Ogeechee River 


Effort 


Satilla River 


ATS RRJ Effort ATS RRJ 


catch catch (h) catch catch 


69 0 93 34 
105 38 153 69 
94 21 168 84 
18 15 29 16 
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Catch (no. of individuals) 
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Figure 2 


Length—frequency histograms for catch of juvenile Atlantic sturgeon (Acip- 
enser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) in the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Satilla Rivers 
in Georgia. Data are from sampling in the Savannah River from May through 
August in 2016 and 2017 and in the Ogeechee and Satilla Rivers from May 
through August in 2014-2017. Data include only the initial capture of each 
individual (number of samples [n] is provided on the graph for each river). 
Histograms are truncated to remove individuals over 1200 mm in fork length. 
The gray-shaded areas indicate the size ranges for age-1 Atlantic sturgeon. 


196 individuals, and annual catch was 16—84 individuals 
(mean: 50.8 individuals [SD 31.2]). 


Age determination 


Across all rivers, we classified 596 fish as age-1 (Table 1). 
In the Savannah River, age-1 RRJs were 300-500 mm FL. 
In the Ogeechee and Satilla Rivers, age-1 RRJs were 280— 
420 mm FL and 280—400 mm FL, respectively. In the Savan- 
nah River, we captured age-1 fish in both 2016 and 2017. 
In the Ogeechee River, we captured at least 1 age-1 fish in 
each year during 2015-2017, but none were caught in 2014. 
In the Satilla River, we captured at least 1 age-1 fish in 
each year during 2014-2016, but none were caught in 2017. 
We evaluated the ages of 99 juveniles (<725 mm FL) cap- 
tured from the Savannah and Ogeechee Rivers in 2015 and 
2016. In all cases, initial reader-assigned ages were within 
1 year of each other. Overall, readers reached a consensus 
on the ages of 94% of specimens, and the remaining 6% 
were removed from additional analysis. Our assigned ages 


Savannah 


Ogeechee 


(Fig. 3) largely aligned with the results 
of the length—frequency analysis. For 
instance, fin spines were collected from 
n=850 15 fish captured in the Ogeechee River, 
and all 15 fish were classified as age 1 on 
the basis of both our length—frequency 
analysis and fin-spine analysis. 


Recruitment estimation 


Results from comparisons of AICc val- 
ues indicate that the best Huggins closed 
capture model for estimating recruitment 
varied among rivers and years of this 
study (Suppl. Table) (online only). The time 
covariate was featured in the best model 
for 6 of the 7 combinations of year and 
Satilla river for which an estimate could be cal- 
n=204 culated. The age covariate was also fea- 
tured in several of the best models as part 
of either an additive or interactive effect. 
We successfully estimated recruitment 
for most years in all 3 rivers (Table 2). 
Estimates of annual recruitment of age-1 
Atlantic sturgeon in the Savannah River 
varied from a low of 639 individuals in 
2017 to a high of 973 individuals in 2016 
(Table 2). In the Ogeechee River, esti- 
mates of annual recruitment varied from 
a low of 27 individuals in 2016 to a high of 
57 individuals in 2017; recruitment could 
not be estimated for 2014. In the Satilla 
River, estimates of annual recruitment 
varied from a low of 51 individuals in 
2016 to a high of 134 individuals in 2015; 
recruitment could not be estimated for 
2014 or 2017. 


if eras 


1100 


Discussion 


The results of this study provide recruitment estimates 
for 3 populations of Atlantic sturgeon in the southernmost 
DPS within the range of this species. The best Huggins 
closed capture models we used to estimate recruit abun- 
dance in each year were similar to the best models used 
in other studies. For example, the best models used by 
Bahr and Peterson (2016) for estimating recruitment in 
all years featured time or a combination of time and age 
as covariates. We were able to compare our results to esti- 
mates from some prior studies conducted in each river. 
For the Savannah River, Bahr and Peterson (2016) used 
Huggins closed capture models to estimate that the abun- 
dance of age-1 recruits in 2013-2015 was 528-597 fish per 
year. Our estimates for the 2 subsequent years indicate 
greater numbers of age-1 Atlantic sturgeon (973 fish in 
2016 and 639 fish in 2017). Abundance of age-1 recruits 
may be increasing in the Savannah River, but more data 
are needed to confirm this trend. For the Ogeechee River, 
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Figure 3 

Lengths at age for juvenile Atlantic sturgeon (Acipenser 
oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) caught in 3 rivers of Georgia from 
2015 through 2016. Fork lengths (FLs) and ages are from 
analysis of pectoral-fin spines of fish caught in the Savan- 
nah and Ogeechee Rivers for this study. Data for fish 
caught in the Altamaha River, based on spines collected 
and analyzed concurrently to those in this study by using 
identical methods, are included for comparison. From fish 
sampled in the Savannah River, we collected 20 spines in 
both 2015 and 2016 and successfully aged 38 spines (95%). 
We collected 26 spines in 2015 and 33 spines in 2016 from 
fish captured in the Ogeechee River; 55 spines (95%) were 
successfully aged. 
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Farrae et al. (2009) used Huggins closed capture models to 
estimate that 450 juvenile (age-1—3) Atlantic sturgeon 
were present during the summer of 2007. By multiplying 
Farrae et al.’s (2009) total juvenile abundance estimate by 
their reported percentage of age-1 fish (24%), we calculated 
that there were 142 age-1 fish present in the Ogeechee 
River in 2007. This value is almost triple the number of 
recruits that we estimated more than a decade later. In the 
Satilla River in 2008-2010, Fritts et al. (2016) captured 
only a handful of age-0—1 Atlantic sturgeon, and they were 
unable to estimate age-1 abundances. Similarly, we could 
estimate recruitment in the Satilla River for only 2 of the 
4 years of this study. 

We observed substantial variation among rivers in the 
lengths of age-1 Atlantic sturgeon. Little is known about 
the growth of juvenile sturgeon, especially in southern 
river systems, and future studies are needed to address 
these differences in lengths. The Ogeechee and Satilla 
Rivers are both blackwater systems with low dissolved 
oxygen (Zheng et al., 2004; Farrae et al., 2014), a condi- 
tion that may explain why age-1 fish in these rivers were 
more similar in length than they were to age-1 fish in 
the Savannah or Altamaha Rivers (Fig. 3; senior author, 
unpubl. data; Baker et al., 2023). Our results highlight 
the need for river-specific information on length at age, 
especially when classifying age-1 juveniles for estimation 
of recruitment. 

In some rivers, Atlantic sturgeon have been reported 
to spawn in both the spring and the fall (e.g., the James 
River; Balazik and Musick, 2015). The Savannah River 
may (Vine et al., 2019) or may not (White et al., 2021) 
feature such dual spawning. In this study, our recruit- 
ment estimates represent total annual recruitment of 
age-1 fish and do not distinguish between RRJs that 
potentially spawned in the spring or fall. The pres- 
ence of juveniles produced in 2 chronologically distinct 


Table 2 


Estimates of the abundance (recruitment) of the age-1 cohorts of Atlantic sturgeon 
(Acipenser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) in the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Satilla Rivers 
in Georgia during the summers of 2014-2017. Estimates and 95% confidence inter- 
vals (CIs) were derived from Huggins models that estimate capture probabilities for 
closed populations in RMark. An asterisk (*) indicates a result from Bahr and Peter- 
son (2016). NA=not available because no or too few age-1 recruits were captured or 


recaptured. 


Savannah River 


No. of 
individuals 95% Cl 
589* 
eee 
973 
639 


478—742 
437-852 
786-1233 
449-953 


Ogeechee River 


No. of 
individuals 


NA 
55 
ai 
57 


Satilla River 


No. of 


95% CI individuals 95% CI 


NA NA NA 


51 


NA NA 
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spawning runs is one possible explanation for why, 
through length—frequency analysis, we found a larger 
upper size limit for age-1 fish in the Savannah River 
than for such fish in the other rivers in this study (..e., 
the fall and spring modes in Figure 2 could have blurred 
together). However, the shape of the length—frequency 
distribution and upper size limit for age-1 Atlantic stur- 
geon in the Savannah River is the same as those for such 
fish in the Altamaha River (Baker et al., 2023), where 
spawning occurs in only the fall. Therefore, the larger 
size of some age-1 juveniles in the Savannah River, com- 
pared with the size of juveniles in the Ogeechee and 
Satilla Rivers, could instead be attributed to river condi- 
tions that enable faster growth. 

Overlapping fall and spring cohorts, or simply varia- 
tion in growth rates among individuals, may explain why 
results from our analysis of pectoral-fin spines did not 
align completely with results from our length—frequency 
analysis, particularly for fish over 500 mm FL. Results 
from genetic analysis in other studies indicate that dual 
spawning also occurs in the Ogeechee River (White et al., 
2021; Wirgin et al. 2023). In that system, we observed a 
mode of juveniles with lengths below our age-1 size bracket 
(Fig. 2). We classified fish in that smaller size bracket as 
age 0—they were not part of the same annual cohort as 
the age-1 fish we quantified. Instead, these smaller fish 
may have been from a spring spawning run that occurred 
after the fall run. 

Within a population, increased abundance of recruits 
over time could be an indicator of recovery. However, the 
number of recruits alone may not provide enough informa- 
tion to assess population growth. For instance, the abun- 
dance of recruits might be limited by the carrying capacity 
of the nursery habitat. Additionally, fecundity of female 
Atlantic sturgeon varies from 0.4 million to 2 million eggs 
(Van Eenennaam et al., 1996). Recruit abundance does not 
necessarily reflect the number of spawning adults. There- 
fore, without the context of historical recruitment data, we 
cannot state that the population in the Satilla River is any 
further from recovery than the population in the Savan- 
nah River simply because it produces fewer fish each year. 
A small, coastal plain river like the Satilla River may have 
never hosted as large a population of Atlantic sturgeon, 
or as many age-1 recruits per year, as the much larger 
Savannah River. 

When it comes to assessing recruitment in a popula- 
tion of sturgeon (in the absence of historical data), we 
suggest that there are 3 important recruitment met- 
rics that should be considered: 1) the abundance of 
age-1 fish (i.e., annual recruitment), 2) the variation in 
annual recruitment, and 3) the consistency of successful 
recruitment across multiple years. Because we assessed 
populations in the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Satilla Riv- 
ers concurrently and used the same methods, we can 
directly compare values for these metrics among these 
rivers. We can also compare recruitment in these river 
systems to that of other populations in the southern- 
most portion of the range of this species, thanks to con- 
current studies in which identical methods were used in 


all other rivers of Georgia and Florida in which Atlantic 
sturgeon occur (Fig. 1). 


Abundance of recruits 


As a population recovers, an increase in the number of 
juveniles surviving to maturity should cause an increase 
in the number of recruits each year in that population. 
Atlantic sturgeon are intermittent spawners, returning to 
their natal rivers to spawn every 1—2 years (Hagar et al., 
2020; Breece et al., 2021). Comparing recruitment year 
to year would not necessarily be informative because not 
every adult spawns every year. However, over a period of 
~5 years, every mature adult in a population should have 
the chance to spawn, and the maximum cumulative effec- 
tive population size (N,) (Waldman et al., 2019) occurred 
in <5 years of sampling in the Savannah, Ogeechee, and 
Altamaha Rivers during our study. Because sturgeon 
spawn intermittently, a single annual calculation of N, 
likely underestimates the total number of breeding adults. 
Waldman et al. (2019) calculated the cumulative N, for 
several sequential years, with the juvenile input data for 
each year consisting of that year’s recruits plus all recruits 
from all previous years. When these results were plotted, 
the resulting curve had a peak or asymptote, which Wald- 
man et al. (2019) called the maximum N,—an estimate 
of N, for the whole population that includes adults that 
spawn only intermittently. In a recovering population of 
Atlantic sturgeon, the general trend should be an increase 
in annual recruitment over time, reflecting the increased 
number of spawners. Increased recruitment, in turn, 
should result in faster population recovery, as has been 
reported, for example, for modeled populations of white 
sturgeon (Acipenser transmontanus) in Idaho (Parag- 
amian and Hansen, 2008). 

The Altamaha River likely hosts the most robust pop- 
ulation of Atlantic sturgeon within the South Atlantic 
DPS (ASSRT, 2007), and in 2014—2017, the river had more 
age-1 recruits per year than any other river in Georgia. 
For the period 2004—2020, annual recruitment in the Alta- 
maha River varied from 163 to 3839 age-1 recruits per 
year (Fig. 4; Schueller and Peterson, 2010; Baker et al., 
2023). During just the 3 years of 2014-2017 (the period of 
this study), the mean estimate of recruitment from Baker 
et al. (2023) was 1173.8 individuals, far greater than the 
mean number of recruits we observed in any river in this 
study (Table 3). The St. Marys River, in Georgia, and the 
St. Johns River also host populations of the South Atlan- 
tic DPS; they are located south of the rivers we examined 
in this study. During 2014-2017, Fox et al. (2018a) were 
unable to capture enough age-1 fish in the St. Marys River 
to calculate any recruitment estimates. In 2014-2015, Fox 
et al. (2018b) observed no age-1 Atlantic sturgeon in the 
St. Johns River. 


Variation in recruitment 


In the Altamaha River, Baker et al. (2023) observed annual 
recruitment that varied from a few hundred to several 
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Figure 4 


Estimates of recruitment of Atlantic sturgeon (Acipenser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) to age 1 
for 4 rivers in Georgia. Estimates provided for comparison are from this study and from 
previously published works, Bahr and Peterson (2016) and Baker et al. (2023). Error 
bars indicate 95% confidence intervals. The horizonal dotted line indicates the y-axis 
value of 0. An asterisk (*) indicates that too few age-1 recruits were captured or recap- 
tured to calculate an estimate. A letter x indicates that no age-1 recruits were captured; 
therefore, no estimate could be calculated. 


Table 3 


Comparison of the recruitment of Atlantic sturgeon (Acipenser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) in rivers of 
Georgia and Florida. Values for recruitment metrics were synthesized for each river by using data 
only from 2014 through 2017, including results from previously published literature. The metrics 
presented are the number of years during 2014-2017 in which sampling for juvenile Atlantic stur- 
geon occurred, the mean of all existing estimates of age-1 juvenile abundance (if available), the 
standard deviation (SD) and coefficient of variation (CV) of all available recruitment estimates, 
the percentage of sampled years in which age-1 fish were observed, and the percentage of sampled 
years for which a recruitment estimate could be calculated. NA=not available because of a lack of 
recaptured age-1 fish. 


Age-1 cohort size Percentage of years 
(no. of individuals) sampled 


No. of with with 
years age-1 fish recruitment 
River sampled Mean detected estimate Source 


Savannah 4 699.5 , 100 100 This study; Bahr and 
Peterson (2016) 

Ogeechee 34.8 This study 

Altamaha 1173.8 Baker et al. (2023) 

Satilla 61.7 This study 

St. Marys NA Fox et al. (2018a) 

St. Johns 0.0 ; Fox et al. (2018b) 
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thousand age-1 fish per year (Fig. 4); for 2014-2017, the 
SD of mean annual recruitment from that study was 
1328.1, and the CV was 1.13 (Table 3). During the same 
time period in the Savannah River in our study, the SD 
of the mean annual recruitment was 183.6, and the CV 
was 0.26. In our study, the Ogeechee River had an SD of 
mean annual recruitment of 26.9 and a CV of 0.77, and 
the Satilla River had an SD of mean annual recruitment 
of 67.6 and a CV of 1.10. 

Atlantic sturgeon are periodic spawning strategists. 
As such, variations in recruitment among years are 
expected—recruitment should be high under appropriate 
environmental conditions and low otherwise (Winemiller, 
2005). Therefore, multiple consecutive years of estimates 
of the recruitment of Atlantic sturgeon should be consid- 
ered, to ensure that the estimate for any given year is not 
an outlier. Interestingly, for the period 2014-2017, the 
greatest number of recruits was estimated for 2016 in both 
the Altamaha and Savannah Rivers, indicating that the 
environmental conditions of both rivers were particularly 
suitable when that cohort was spawned. The Altamaha 
River features a single spawning run in the fall (Ingram 
and Peterson, 2016), meaning that the age-1 RRJs in 2016 
would have spawned in the fall of 2014. Because there 
may be dual spawning in the Savannah River, the age-1 
RRJs that we quantified in 2016 could have been produced 
either in the fall of 2014 or in the spring of 2015. A lower 
abundance of adult spawners also results in decreased 
variability in recruitment (DeAngelis et al., 1990), which 
may explain why, in our study, the (presumably) smaller 
populations in the Ogeechee and Satilla Rivers did not 
have a similar increase in recruits in 2016. 

Unlike the Altamaha River, the Savannah River is 
dammed below the fall line, although sturgeon can 
still access 92% of their historic habitat (ASSRT, 2007). 
Dams change natural flow regimes in rivers by increas- 
ing minimum flows and decreasing maximum flows 
(Magilligan and Nislow, 2005). For Gulf sturgeon (Aci- 
penser oxyrinchus desotoi), decreased river discharge 
resulted in decreased availability of spawning habitat 
(Flowers et al., 2009), which could result in decreased 
recruitment. Although spawning habitat can be exten- 
sive in many rivers (e.g., the Altamaha River; Ingram 
and Peterson, 2016; senior author, unpubl. data), the 
amount and extent of spawning habitat has not yet been 
identified in the Ogeechee River or Satilla River. These 
relatively small rivers are largely or wholly confined to 
the coastal plain and may not have substantial reaches 
of hard-bottom habitat. 

In the Savannah River, spawning occurs only below 
the lowest impoundment, in just a fraction of the historic 
spawning habitat. In systems with limited spawning hab- 
itat, discharge-related fluctuations in availability could 
have relatively large effects on recruitment. Because the 
dams of the Savannah River reduce variability in flow, 
and because the habitat has been heavily channelized, 
sturgeon there may no longer experience the occasional 
optimal environmental conditions that would allow the 
production of a much larger juvenile cohort in some years. 


Although relatively high recruitment occurred in 2016 in 
the Savannah River, anthropogenic alterations to the hab- 
itat in that river may have prevented recruitment from 
being even better that year, with levels more comparable 
with that in the Altamaha River. 

Both the Ogeechee and Satilla Rivers had relatively 
high CVs of recruitment compared with that in the Savan- 
nah River; however, these systems had far fewer recruits 
on average each year. Comparing populations solely on the 
basis of variation in recruitment is not a useful exercise. 
When the number of annual recruits is very low, annual 
increases or decreases of just a few fish result in large 
changes to the CV of recruitment, and this metric may be 
less useful for comparing systems. For example, recruit- 
ment in the Ogeechee River more than doubled from 2016 
to 2017, but the actual increase in number of recruits was 
just 30 individuals. However, with such a limited data 
set, we cannot determine which of those years featured 
“normal” recruitment in that river. By looking at both the 
mean number of recruits and how the number of recruits 
varies, it may be possible to gain insight into relative pop- 
ulation health and the environmental constraints a popu- 
lation may be experiencing. 


Consistency of recruitment 


Although recruitment in a population of Atlantic stur- 
geon may be variable, a healthy or recovering fish pop- 
ulation should produce measurable recruitment every 
year. The catch of no age-1 recruits in some years could be 
attributed to environmental conditions that prevented a 
spawn or inhibited survival of young juveniles, to a lack of 
adult spawners that year, or to other bottlenecks. 

Age-1 fish were observed every year during 2004—2020 in 
the Altamaha River (Schueller and Peterson, 2010; Baker 
et al., 2023). In the Savannah River during 2014-2017, 
age-1 recruits were also observed every year (Table 3; Bahr 
and Peterson, 2016). In the Ogeechee River, we observed 
recruitment in 75% of study years, although estimates of 
the abundance of age-1 fish were in the tens of individu- 
als, compared with the hundreds of recruits in the Savan- 
nah River or the thousands of recruits in the Altamaha 
River. The fact that recruitment is so consistent in the 
Ogeechee River could indicate that the population there 
has recovered to this river’s (naturally small) carrying 
capacity, but such a recovery is unlikely given that 2 sep- 
arate spawning runs are producing so few juveniles. The 
lack of recruitment in 25% of study years indicates that 
an intermittent impediment to successful spawning could 
be slowing or preventing recovery. In the future, relative 
contributions of the fall and spring spawning runs to total 
annual recruitment may provide additional information 
about the conditions that promote successful recruitment 
in the Ogeechee River. 

The Satilla, St. Marys, and St. Johns Rivers are the 
southernmost rivers in the historic range of the Atlantic 
sturgeon, and we have observed inconsistent—or no— 
annual recruitment of the populations in all 3 rivers, 
despite our multiyear monitoring. The Satilla River had 
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age-1 cohorts similar in size to or larger than those in 
the Ogeechee River, but age-1 fish were observed in only 
2 years of the 4-year study period. Again, this low level or 
lack of recruitment indicates a bottleneck, although fur- 
ther research is needed to determine whether this issue 
can be attributed to a lack of spawners, to environmental 
conditions, or to other factors. In the St. Marys River, sur- 
veys for juvenile sturgeon occurred in 2008-2010 (Fritts, 
2011), in 2013-2019 (Fox et al., 2018a; senior author, 
unpubl. data), and in 2021-2022 (senior author, unpubl. 
data), but age-1 fish have been observed in only 2 years, in 
2014 and 2019. 


Conclusions 


Annual recruitment of age-1 Atlantic Sturgeon varied 
substantially among populations in 3 rivers of Georgia, 
the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Satilla Rivers. Because we 
lack historical data on recruitment, we compared char- 
acteristics of recruitment in the populations examined 
in our study to the characteristics of the robust popu- 
lation in the Altamaha River. In addition to producing 
larger numbers of recruits, healthier populations appear 
to have had consistent recruitment every year, even if 
the number of annual recruits was variable. Our results 
indicate that the population in the Savannah River is rel- 
atively healthy in comparison to the other populations 
that make up the South Atlantic DPS, but the popula- 
tions in other rivers, especially those populations in the 
southernmost rivers, had only low numbers of age-1 fish 
per year, and they may not have had successful recruit- 
ment every year. 


Resumen 


KE] esturién del Atlantico (Acipenser oxyrinchus oxyrinchus) 
es un pez anadromo que se encuentra a lo largo de la costa 
este de Norteamérica y esta incluido en la Ley de Especies 
Amenazadas de Estados Unidos. Décadas de sobrepesca 
y degradacién del habitat han provocado descensos de la 
poblacién en toda su area de distribucién, y el estado de 
la poblacién de esta especie en muchos rios no esta claro. 
Cuantificar el reclutamiento anual es una forma de eval- 
uar el estado de las poblaciones de esturién, pero dichas 
evaluaciones son escasas. E] objetivo de este estudio fue 
cuantificar el reclutamiento de juveniles del esturi6n del 
Atlantico en los rios Savannah, Ogeechee y Satilla en 
Georgia. Dado que utilizamos métodos idénticos en 3 rios 
simultaneamente, pudimos comparar directamente el 
reclutamiento entre estas poblaciones con el observado 
en otras poblaciones en estudios contemporaéneos en 
otros rios. Realizamos muestreos de marcado y recaptura 
durante 2014-2017 y utilizamos modelos de poblacién 
cerrada de Huggins para estimar el reclutamiento anual. 
Dado que no existen datos histéricos para comparar, eval- 
uamos las 3 poblaciones en términos de abundancia de 
reclutas, variacién y consistencia. El rio Savannah tuvo 
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anualmente un numero relativamente grande de reclutas 
(639-937 individuos). Se produjeron menos reclutas en los 
rios Ogeechee (27-57 individuos) y Satilla (51-134 indi- 
viduos); el reclutamiento sélo se produjo en algunos anos 
en esos rios. Las poblaciones que producen pocos reclutas 
o no tienen un reclutamiento regular, pueden estar experi- 
mentando cuellos de botella que impiden su recuperacion. 
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format is the same as that for formal literature citations. A 
link to the online source (e.g., [Available from http://www... , 
accessed July 2017.]), or the mailing address of the agency 
or department holding the document, should be provided 
so that readers may obtain a copy of the document. 


Tables are often overused in scientific papers; it is seldom 
necessary to present all the data associated with a study. 
Tables should not be excessive in size and must be cited 
in numerical order in the text. Headings should be short 
but ample enough to allow the table to be intelligible on 
its own. 

All abbreviations and unusual symbols must be 
explained in the table legend. Other incidental com- 
ments may be footnoted with numeral footnote markers. 
Use asterisks only to indicate significance in statistical 
data. Do not put a table legend on a page separate from 
the table; place the legend above the table. Do not submit 
tables in photo mode. 


e Note probability with a capital, italic P. 


e Provide a zero before all decimal points for values less 
than one (e.g., 0.07). 


e Round all values to 2 decimal points. 


e Use a comma in numbers of 5 digits or more (e.g., 
13,000 but 3000). 


Figures must be cited in numerical order in the text. 
Graphics should aid in the comprehension of the text, but 
they should be limited to presenting patterns rather than 
raw data. The number of figures should not exceed 1 figure 
for every 4 pages of text. 
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Figure legends should explain all symbols and abbrevi- 
ations seen in the figure and should be double spaced on a 
separate page at the end of the manuscript. 

Line art and halftone figures should be saved at res- 
olutions >600 dots per inch (dpi) and >300 dpi, respec- 
tively. Color is allowed in figures to show morphological 
differences among species (for species identification), to 
show stain reactions, to show gradations (such as those of 
temperature and salinity within maps), and to distinguish 
between numerous lines and symbols in graphs. Figures 
approved for color should be saved in CMYK format. 

All figures must be submitted as PDF, TIFF, or EPS 
files. 


e Capitalize only the first letter of the first word and 
proper nouns in all labels within figures. 


¢ Do not use overly large font sizes for labels in maps and 
for axis labels in graphs. 


e Use the same point size for all labels, except for panel 
labels (e.g., A), which should be slightly larger than 
other labels (e.g., 11 point versus 8 point). 


e Use asans serif font for all labels. Panel labels (e.g., A), 
however, should be in Times New Roman font. 


e Do not use bold fonts or bold lines in figures. Do not 
use italic fonts. Exceptions include use of italic fonts 
for labels of bodies of water in maps and a bold font for 
panel labels (e.g., A). 


e Do not place outline rules around graphs. 


e Do not include vertical and horizontal lines in the back- 
ground of graphs. Ticks for values on the x-axis and 
y-axis will suffice. 


e Place a north arrow and label degrees latitude and lon- 
gitude (e.g., 170°E) in all maps. If scale of map requires 
more than degrees, use degrees minutes, not decimal 
degrees. 


e Place panel labels (e.g., A, B, C) within the upper-left 
area of each graph or photo in a multi-panel figure, 
from left to right, then top to bottom. If the letter is 
not visible against a dark background, put a white box 
behind it. Do not use white labels. 


e Avoid placing labels vertically or diagonally. Y-axis 
labels can be vertical. Words in horizontal labels can be 
stacked vertically to fit. 


e Use symbols, shading, or patterns (not clip art) in maps 
and graphs. 


e For scale bars in maps, use kilometers. Use the label 
km or kilometers (lowercased). 


Supplementary materials that are considered essential, 
but are too large or impractical for inclusion in a paper 
(e.g., metadata, figures, tables, videos, and websites), may 
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be provided at the end of an article. These materials are 
subject to the editorial standards of the journal. A URL to 
the supplementary material and a brief explanation for 
including such material should be sent at the time of ini- 
tial submission of the paper to the journal. 


e Metadata, figures, and tables should be submitted in 
standard digital format (MS Word or PDF file) and 
should be cited in the general text, for example, as 
“... was determined (Suppl. Table 3, Suppl. Fig. 1).” 


¢ Websites should be cited with a URL in the general 
text. 


e Videos must not be larger than 30 MB to allow a swift 
technical response for viewing the video. Authors should 
consider whether a short video uniquely captures what 
text alone cannot capture for the understanding of a 
process or behavior under examination in the article. 
Supply an online link to the location of the video. 


Copyright law does not apply to Fishery Bulletin, which 
falls within the public domain. However, if an author 
reproduces any part of an article from Fishery Bulletin, 
reference to source is considered correct form (e.g., Source: 
Fish. Bull. 117:105). 


Failure to follow these guidelines 
and failure to correspond with editors 
in a timely manner will delay 
publication of a manuscript. 


Submission of manuscript 


Submit a manuscript online at the ScholarOne Manu- 
scripts website for Fishery Bulletin. Commerce Depart- 
ment authors must provide proof of internal clearance 
of their manuscripts with either a completed and signed 
NOAA Form 25-700 or a copy of the clearance email from 
the Research Publication Tracking System. For further 
details on electronic submission, please contact the asso- 
ciate editor, Cara Mayo, at 


cara.mayo@noaa.gov. 


When requested, the text and tables should be submitted 
in MS Word format. Each figure should be sent as a sep- 
arate PDF, TIFF, or EPS file. Send a copy of a figure in 
the original software if conversion to any of these formats 
yields a degraded version of the figure. 


Questions? If you have questions regarding these guide- 
lines, please contact the managing editor, Kathryn 
Dennis, at 


kathryn.dennis@noaa. gov. 


Questions regarding manuscripts under review should be 
addressed to Associate Editor Cara Mayo. 
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